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NARCOTICS 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 

SuBCcOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE J UVENILE DELINQUENCY 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a.m., in room 
P-63 Old Supreme Court Chamber, Senator Thomas C. Hennings, 
Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hennings (presiding) , Senators Wiley, Hruska. 

Also present: Senator Kuchel; Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel ; 
Harold A. Galloway, special counsel on narcotics; Harry Schnibbe, 
assistant to Senator Carroll; Marvin R. Fullmer, chief investigator, 
and Carl L. Perian, research director. 

Chairman Henninoes. The meeting will please come to order. 

At the outset we will have some formal matters. Will you present 
them to me, Mr. Bernstone. 

Mr. Bernsrone. I have a resolution first, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrineos. I am now offering for the purpose of the 
record Senate Resolution 54, a resolution which I as Chairman of 
the subcommittee reported under authority of the U.S. Senate on 
January 29, 1959, without amendment providing that the Committee 
on the Judiciary or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof is 
authorized under section 134-A and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 as amended, and so on, relating to its jurisdiction, 
examine, investigate, and make a complete study of any and all 
matters pertaining to juvenile delinquency in the United States, in- 
cluding, (@) the extent and character of juvenile delinquency in 
the United States, its causes and contributing factors; (0) the ade- 
quacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 402 and 403, 
title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders 
of Federal laws; (c) sentences a) on, or other correctional 
action taken with respect to, youthful offenders by Federal courts; 
and (d@) the extent to which juveniles are violating Federal laws 
relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Thereafter there is some language relating to the composition of 
this committee and the funds appropriated for its purposes, and uses. 

I offer this for the record, which will be made a part thereof. 


(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1” and reads 
as follows :) 





Exnursit No. 1 
[S. Res. 54, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolwed, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the 
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Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
to examine, investigate, and make a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to juvenile delinquency in the United States, including (a) the ex- 
tent and character of juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and 
contributing factors: (b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including 
chapters 402 and 408 of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with 
youthful offenders of Federal laws; (¢) -sentences imposed on, or other 
correctional action taken with respect to, youthful offenders by Federal Courts; 
and (d) the extent to which juveniles are violating Federal laws relating 
to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 
1, 1959, to January 31, 1960, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such expen- 
ditures as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compensation shall be so fixed that his 
gross rate shall not be less by more than $1,200 than highest gross rate paid 
to any other employee; and (3) with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration to utilize the reimbursable services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of any of the departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recom- 
mendations for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than January 31, 1960. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $150,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


Chairman Hennrnos. I now offer for the purpose of the record a 
resolution signed by all members of this subcommittee which I shall 
now read for the purpose of the record. 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection 
(3) of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 
180, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 26, 1959, that Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are author 
ized to hold hearings of this subcommittee in Washington, D.C., on January 
22, and 26, 1960, and such other days as may be required to complete these 
hearings, and to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 


It bears the signatures of Senators Kefauver, Hart, Hruska, Wiley, 
Ervin, and Dodd. 

I offer these for inclusion in the record at this point so that they 
may be made a part of the record of these proceedings. 


(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2” and reads 
as follows :) 
ExHIsItT No. 2 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection (3) of 
rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 8ist 
Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 26, 1959, that Senator Thomas 
©. Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are authorized to 
hold hearings of this subcommittee in Washington, D.C., on January 22 and 
26, 1960, and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, and 
to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 

Agreed to this 18th day of January, 1960. 

Puiuie A. Hart, 
Member, Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
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with Agreed to this 19th day of January, 1960. 
1ate, ESTES KEFAUVER, 
tters Member, Subcommittee to 
» eX- Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
sand Agreed to this 15th day of January, 1960. 
ding Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
with Member, Subcommittee to 
other Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
arts; Agreed to this 16th day of January, 1960. 
iting RoMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Member, Subcommittee to 
uary Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
xpen- Agreed to this 16th day of January, 1960. 
yasis, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
t the Member, Subcommittee to 
on so Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
t his Agreed to this 21st day of January, 1960. 
paid THomas J. Dopp, 
f the Member, Subcommittee to 
dmin- Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
= Chairman Hennines. At this time I shall make a brief opening 
ecom- | statement before we hear from the witnesses who have come to us 
irliest | today for the purpose of this inquiry. i 
i: a Last fall this committee began an investigation into the juvenile 
upon | Darcotics problem, seeking information on the extent of experimenta- 
tion and addiction among boys and girls as well as the source of supply 
ord g | Jor illicit narcotics and marihuana. 
Testimony taken at public hearings in New York City last Septem- 
shall 8 : 7.07 otk at , 
ber and in three California cities last November has shown con- 
clusively that a very real problem exists in exposure of our young- 
inves. | sters to the insidious dope traffic. 
. Res. When the committee opened its New York hearings, we were in- 
jutions J terested primarily in obtaining information on the violent juvenile 
enator | gang eruptions there and in other cities during the past several months. 
a It was during testimony on the gang problem that two well qualified 
. these | Witmesses—New York City’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Police 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy—strongly emphasized the nar- 
Vil cotics influence on juvenile crime. 
V iley, > {Ok oO} Shiota Leo 
Mayor Wagner pictured narcotics importation and distribution in 
t they the United States as, and I quote from Mayor Wagner, “as big-time, 
well-financed, well-organized, going well beyond the police powers 
reads | % any city or State,” with a definite tie to juvenile crime. 
, Police Commissioner Kennedy went even further, in calling for, 
and I quote from Mr. Kennedy— 
effective steps to obtain the cooperation of nations where these habit-forming 
drugs are produced, and a more successful stopping up of the points of entry 
estigate | through which narcotics come into this country. 
: ay | That ends the quotation—no, it does not end the quotation for Com- 
. of the} Missioner Kennedy. He goes on to say: 
Thomas} {| believe there is a necessity for an international policing of the narcotics 
rized t0 | traffic because you can tear the very guts out of a nation without firing a shot 
22 and} by the use of narcotics. 
ngs, and ; : ahnalt ; ; 
Our main reason for calling today’s witnesses is to try to clari 
the role assigned Federal agencies in the narcotics enforcement field, 
ae Certainly control of narcotics is—or should be—primarily a job for 
uency. | le Federal Government, since international borders and ports of 
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entry, interstate movement of contraband and addicts are deeply in- 
grained in the whole heinous business. 

During our California hearings the great preponderance of wit- 
nesses—public officials and law enforcement officers—named the 
United States-Mexican border as the primary point of entry for nar- 
cotics into the Southwestern part of the United States, and they also 
said the Republic of Mexico was a primary source of supply. 

Abundant testimony was also given to demonstrate that much of 
this contraband brought across the border and into our seaports finds 
its way into our cities the —_— and breadth of the country. As an 
example, on the second day of our Los Angeles hearings, newspapers 
reported that in New York that day, in New York City, 60 pounds of 
marihuana had been confiscated from the door panels of a car which 
narcotics agents had followed from Juarez, Mexico. 

The smuggling of narcotics at the United States-Mexican border is 
the biggest Sriditem, for the collector of customs in that part of the 
country—according to the testimony of Frank Thornton, who heads 
the office at San Diego. He said that 75 percent of the Federal trial 
cases there are for narcotics violations. 

Even so, he reported that, with 17 million people crossing the border 
at the San Ysidro, Calif., check point annually, it is virtually impos- 
sible to apprehend narcotics smugglers at the border. 

At the same time, this committee had testimony from the Bureau of 
Narcotics representative—Col. George White—that through a policy 
decision in the Treasury Department, U.S. narcotics work in Mexico 
is assigned exclusively to the Customs Bureau, which in turn relies 
almost completely on its border patrol, maintaining only one man in 
Mexico who serves primarily in a faite capacity. 

Other witnesses—including Los Angeles County Sheriff Peter 
Pitchess—deplored the failure of the Federal Government to make 
adequate resources and support available to Federal enforcement 
agencies concerned with control of interstate and international move- 
ment of illicit narcotics. Sheriff Pitchess pointed out that. unless 
Federal efforts to control importation of big slieitienis are successful, 
ee efforts to control distribution and prevent addiction are to little 
avail. 

Witnesses before the committee have repeatedly called for inter- 
national cooperation in stamping out the narcotics menace. One rem- 
edy which has been mentioned by many experts—and which may be 
a very constructive approach—is the suggestion that a joint United 
States-Mexican police force would be most effective in getting at: 
(1) the source of supply—the poppy fields and marihuana patches 
south of the border; and (2) the big importers who ply their trade on 
this side of the border. 

It will be most helpful, certainly, to obtain the views of the witnesses 
here today on these points I have mentioned and on such other things 
as may seem relevant and important to them. 

Next Tuesday we will hear testimony on the State Department's 
role in working with Mexico to stop this international flow of narcotics 

I would like to say, too, that we are indeed honored to have with us 
this morning the senior Senator from the State of California, Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel, who has come here at the invitation of this com 
mittee, because of his special interest in this problem, and becaus? 
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of his representation of one of the great States we have been able to 
gather has been enormously affected by narcotics and marihuana 
crossing the border in the State of California. 

I have just had word that Mrs. Carroll, the wife of Senator Carroll 
of Colorado, who is a very active member of this subcommittee, is 
undergoing surgery this morning and that prevents Senator Carroll’s 
attendance. 

Mr. Harry C. Schnibbe, who is the administrative assistant for 
Senator Carroll, has a statement which I understand has been pre- 
pared by the Senator, and we will give Mr. Schnibbe an opportunity, 
after we have heard from Senator Kuchel, to read that statement, if 
he so desires. 

Senator Kuchel, have you anything in mind that you would like 
to state at this time or any statement you may make at the outset of 
these hearings? 

Senator Kucure:. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for 
inviting me to participate in these hearings. I think the people of my 
State were exceedingly shocked at the testimony which your com- 
mittee elicited last year in its hearings in California. 

Illicit dope traffic apparently continues, and from a reading of the 
testimony which came before your committee then, it would appear 
that there is need for additional Federal legislation. 

I suppose it is true that a maximum amount of cooperation between 
all three levels of government—Federal, State, and local—is neces- 
sary. But it does seem to me that an exceedingly useful purpose 
will be served here today, and again next week, by this committee in 
first determining precisely under the present law where the juris- 
diction or the responsibility of the several Federal agencies may lie, 
whether or not what was testified to last fall is precisely the fact, and 
if so, what recommendations the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment may have for constructive legislative action in this field, and 
thereafter, perhaps, the recommendations which might come from 
the able members of your committee and from some of the rest of 
us whom you have given an opportunity to participate with you in 
this series of hearings. 

That is all I have to say. I will take advantage of an opportunity 
to inquire of the witnesses, as you have graciously suggested I might. 

Chairman Hennines. We would like to have you participate in 
these hearings, Senator Kuchel, as an ex officio member of the sub- 
committee. Of course, you are free to ask any questions that may 
arise, and that we expect you to do. 

Mr. Schnibbe, do you have a statement for Senator Carroll ? 

Senator Wiley has come in and we are very glad to see the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin here this morning. I did not see 
you come in, Senator. I would like to know whether you have a 
statement to make at this time, and if you have, we would be very 
glad indeed to hear from you. 

Senator Witey. I join with you, Mr. Chairman, in recognizing 
this is a very serious problem, and I sometimes wonder if in this 
committee we can find solutions that are not merely legislative, and 
T think the matter of law enforcement is one arm, but I think that the 
serious challenge is that we are permitting in instances the youth 
of this country to become dopesters, in other words, the mothers and 
43113—60—pt. 72 
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fathers of tomorrow, unless we do something about that, we are 
weakening this country of ours. 
I think you are doing a great job, Mr. Chairman. I hope that it 


will not be long before we can sit down and talk over what we think 
the remedy is. 

Just as In economics, you cannot cure an economic ill by legislation, 
you may give it a palliative and I am sure that the cures here are not 
to be found through the legislative process. 

We may find a “deterrent, and I think we need a broad education. 
We need to see that in the schools of this country that the children, 
particularly, recognize the seriousness of becoming addicts, and all 
I say to you is Godspeed and good luck. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you, Senator Wiley. We appreciate 
very much your statement and your presence here today. 

Now, Mr. Schnibbe, have you something to say on behalf of Senator 
Carroll, who cannot be here this morning ¢ 

Mr. Scunisse. Mr. Chairman, you know Senator Carroll had every 
intention of being at this hearing this morning and regrets he was 
unable to attend. You know, of course, his intense interest in these 
hearings to the extent of his traveling with you to Los Angeles to 
attend the hearings in California. 

With the chairman’s invitation, I will read the statement that 
Senator Carroll had planned to deliver this morning. It is a fairly 
brief one. 

Senator Carroll planned to say: 


I want to commend Chairman Hennings for his excellent conduct of these 
juvenile delinquency hearings and his determined effort to find the answer to 
a serious question. This question, as I see it, is, is it true that as we have 
been told, that bureaucratic bungling within the U.S. Treasury Department is 
interfering with this Nation’s attempt to stop the smuggling of narcotics 
across the border from Mexico. If this is true, I will be happy to join with 
Senator Hennings, as a subcommittee member, in trying to knock some heads 
together. If it is true, the situation is both ridiculous and inexcusable. 

Last November our able chairman led the committee through a series of 
hearings at Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. Some appalling facts 
emerged on the pepentien traffic and its effect on young lives. Although I 
could not attend the San Diego and San Francisco hearings, I found the Los 
Angeles hearings profoundly significant. 

During the Los Angeles hearings Mr. George White, west coast regional agent 
of the Narcotics Bureau, charged that the Customs Bureau, another branch of 
the Treasury Department, was taking a dog-in-the-manger attitude toward 
control of narcotics traffic across the border. He and other responsible Ameri- 
ean officials told us that a very large part, perhaps most of the marihuana and 
heroin reaching the western United States, was being moved in from Mexico. 

The Narcotics Bureau in Washington told my office this week that most of 
the marihuana used in Colorado comes from Mexico. 

Mr. White said the two Treasury agencies have worked out a delimitation 
agreement some years ago whereby each one recognized the other’s spheres of in- 
fluence. Mexico was recognized as a Customs Bureau sphere. 

But to quote directly from Mr. White’s testimony “I don’t think that our 
present activity in Mexico is at all affected. We have one man from the 
Bureau of Customs stationed in Mexico City to police all of Mexico for narcot- 
ics. He said he believed a dozen Narcotics Bureau agents working closely with 
Mexican authorities and supplying money, technical ability and undercover 
agents could effectively stop this contemptible traffic.” 

Under our chairman, I hope we will be able to find out today why this con- 
flict exists within the Treasury Department and what can be done to stop it. 

The official appearing before us in California agreed that the heavy flow of 
narcotics across the border does not reflect discredit on the Government or 
people of our sister Republic to the south. In part it stems from deep economic 
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and social problems. These officials told us that responsible Mexican authori- 


ties had been helpful and cooperative when approached by our people in the 
same spirit. 


Nevertheless, we cannot expect the Mexican police to do our work for us. 
Narcotics are smuggled across the border by American scoundrels who pick 
them up from sources in Mexico. The effective control system is an intelligence 
network which will let our authorities know who should be stopped and searched 
when he tries to reenter the United States. If we want to cut off drugs that are 
corrupting an alarming number of American teenagers, we must set our own 
house in order. Narcotics Bureau statistics on my own State of Colorado indi- 
cates that the traffic is not a major problem there yet. The Bureau lists 188 
known addicts in Colorado, not including marihuana users. But the number of 
newly reported addiction cases rose from 16 in 1958 to 46 in 1959. 

While this, in part, reflects better reporting and enforcement, it shows we 
face a problem that is not growing smaller. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Schnibbe. 

Are there any other statements to be made by any representatives of 
Members of the Senate or this committee ? 

I might say, gentlemen, that the fact that today there are but three 
Senators here is not any indication of lack of interest on the part of 
the members of this subcommittee in this problem. We all serve on 
many committees and subcommittees, as you know. I have been pre- 
siding over various subcommittee hearings and committee hearings 
of which I am chairman for the last 10 days every day, and that in 
view of the fact and in spite of the fact, I have had other meetings, 
too, which I would have liked to have gone to. 

I am sure that applies to Senator Kuchel and I know it applies to 
Senator Wiley. He and I are both on the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which has some 13 subcommittees, and it applies to Senator Hart who 
is engaged in hearings. 

Senator WiLrY. ‘Apropos of that Mr. Chairman, if you do not 
mind 

Chairman Henninos. Antitrust.and Monopoly this morning. 

Senator Witry. So that the public can get an idea of the ‘work we 
are up against. At 10 o’clock there was the antitrust. That is drug 
prices that you are talking about. 

Chairman Henninos. I am a member of that committee, too. 

Senator Wirey. All right. At 10:30 is the juvenile delinquency, 
that is your committee now, narcotics. At 10:30 I had a hearing post- 
poned so that I could be here. I was a member of the subcommittee 
to hear that nomination. That. is just the beginning of the work. At 
noon, of course, we go into session. 

At 2:30 we have | got a film showing of the Space Committee, and, 
of course there is nothing to do from now on until 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning, so to speak. It is a good thing we are young. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Senator. 

We are very glad to welcome the very able Senator from Nebraska 
here this morning. Have you any statement to make at the outset of 
these hearings, Senator Hruska ? 

Senator Hruska. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. I am not aware 
of what has gone on before my arrival. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Senator Hruska. 

Our first witness is Mr. A. Gilmore Flues. Mr. Flues has been good 
enough to come here representing the Secretary of the Treasury “and 
his own duties and responsibilities in connection with the responsible 
and honorable position which he holds. 
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Mr. Flues has been Assistant Secretary of the Treasury since De- 
cember 13 of 1957. He has a very distinguished record in World 
War II, was a member of the OSS, and later commanded the OSS in 
Austria and Hungary. 

He is also a lawyer, of course, and his home is in Toledo, Ohio. 

We are very glad to welcome you here this morning, Mr. Flues, and 
we would like to have you proceed in any manner that is pleasing to 
you, sir, reading an opening statement if you so desire or submitting 
a statement in the record which would be included and made a part of 
the hearings, or in combining written testimony with such extem- 
poraneous observations as you may desire to make. 

There has been some statement this morning predicated upon testi- 
mony previously had. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE A. GILMORE FLUES, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Fives. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and other gentlemen of 
the Senate or their representatives. My name is A. Gilmore Flues. 
I am Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in charge of the Treasury 
bureaus which deal with narcotics enforcement. 

I have with me the chiefs of these two bureaus—the Bureau of 
Narcotics and the Bureau of Customs—Commissioner Harry 
Anslinger and Commissioner Ralph Kelly. Commissioner Anslinger 
is on my right and Commissioner Kelly is on my left. 

With the permission of the committee, I shall read a statement 
on the subject of the subcommittee’s inquiry, after which I shall be 
happy to answer any questions to the best of my ability. Commis- 
sioners Anslinger and Kelly are, of course, throughly familiar with 
the subject and are ready to furnish such further information as the 
subcommittee may need. 

I believe it can be fairly said that very substantial advances have 
been made within the past few years in the control of narcotics 
addiciton and the illicit narcotics traffic. Immediately following 
World War II there was an upsurge in addiction in the United States, 
particularly among juveniles. This upsurge reached its peak in 
1951. Since that time there has been a steady but definite decline 
in addiction and in the illicit narcotics traffic 

Chairman Hennrines. Since when, Mr. Flues? 

Mr. Fuives. 1951. 

Chairman Henninos. There has been a decline since 1951? 

Mr. Fuves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hennrnes. According to what? 

Mr. Fivurs. The statistics of the Bureau of Narcotics, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Relating to arrests, relating to convictions— 
what is the basis for the statistics ? 

Mr. Fives. These reports are based. 

Senator Hennrnes. It is very interesting and, of course, I am 
not questioning your testimony. But I am wondering if perhaps 
you are going to tell us how you arrived at that? 

Mr. Fives. Certainly, and Commissioner Anslinger can give you 
the full data on that very answer. 

Chairman Hennings. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fuvrs. This is looking at the problem from a nationwide, 
over-all viewpoint. 

Several factors have contributed to reversing the upward trend 
in addiction. First, the operations of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
the Bureau of Customs in foreign countries have reduced the flow of 
narcotics into this country. Second, State and local authorities be- 

came further aware of their resp onsibilities and increased their enforce- 
ment activities in the field of illicit narcotics. 

Chairman Hennines. When we speak of narcotics, are you includ- 
ing marihuana as a narcotic? 

Mr. Fives. Yes; narcotics, of course, would include marihuana. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Well, I was the author of the marihuana 
bill in 1935 and it was not considered a narcotic, as Commissioner 
Anslinger knows, and hence not susceptible of inclusion within the 
framework of the Harrison Narcotics Act, and I was just wondering 
what your figures refiect ? 

Mr. Fives. Yes. Actually, as I understand from Commissioner 
Anslinger, they talk about marihuana as being a habit-forming drug 
but not an addiction-forming drug; not an addictive drug. Am I 
correct in that, Commissioner ¢ 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. But we do place it in the category of 
narcotics ¢ 

Mr. Fives. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. When you speak of it ? 

Mr. Fivuss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Furs. Several] factors have contributed to reversing this up- 
ward trend, as I have said, and coming down to the third: 

Third, and perhaps most important, the Congress of the United 
States enacted legislation which provided the first mandatory penal- 
ties for violations of the narcotic and marihuana laws. 

This legislation, commonly known as the Boggs Act, set the pattern 
for the later Narcotic Control Act of 1956. These laws have given 
added vigor and meaning to the enforcement activities of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and the Bureau of Customs. 

Fourth, following the Federal lead, a number of our States have 
passed stricter laws to deal with narcotics traffickers and addicts. 

Before the passage of Federal legislation, the incidence of addiction 
was one in 400 of our population. It is now one for each 4,000 of 
the population. 

As Commissioner Anslinger will tell you, in many parts of the 
United States addiction and the illicit traffic have been reduced to 
a minimum as a result of a combination of these influences and factors. 

Unfortunately, certain areas, and particularly New York, Los 
Angeles and Chicago, continue to have a serious narcotic problem. 
But even in such areas there are encouraging features. Where our 
seizures in the early part of the decade almost always disclosed a 
pure narcotics product, seizures today show adulteration up to 95 
percent of the original drug. 

Chairman Henninas. We found the general degree of adulter- 
ation—heroin, for example, was cut down to about one-tenth to one- 
twelfth in the he: rings in California, if I recall. 
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Is that about your information on it ? 

Mr. Fives. Yes. We have said, according to the figures of Mr. 
Anslinger, that there has been adulteration in instances up to 95 
percent. 

Chairman Henntnos. Yes. 

Mr. Fives. While cost to the addict has skyrocketed—these are 
sure signs of improvement in the enforcement picture. 

Some of the most dramatic and gratifying results have been among 
the juveniles of this Nation. In 1955, for instance, 13.1 percent of all 
heroin addicts in the United States were under 21 years of age. Today 
3.8 percent of such addicts in the country are under 21 years of age.» 

In view of the subcommittee’s expressed interest. in the subject, I 
would now like to say a few words about the illegal narcotics problem 
as it concerns our good and friendly neighbor, the Republic of 
Mexico. 

During the second session of the United Nations Commission on 
Narcotics Drugs, held at Lake Success, New York, from July 24 to 
August 8, 1947, Commissioner of Narcotics Harry J. Anslinger, the 
U.S. Representative on the Commission, introduced the following 
resolution which was approved : 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs— 

Having taken note, during its examination of the international illicit traffic, of 
reports that there is an enormous Clandestine production of opium in Mexico, and 

Considering that the escape of contraband opium from Mexico into the illicit 
traffic is a source of danger to other countries, 

Requests the Economic and Social Council to recommend that the Government 
of Mexico take appropriate measures, in fulfillment of its international obliga- 
tions under the Narcotics Conventions, to suppress the illicit cultivation of opium. 

The Mexican Government immediately organized an intensive effort 
to eradicate the illicit cultivation of clandestine poppy plantations, 
most of which, incidentally, had been promoted by American narcotic 
traffickers whose foreign supply had been shut off as a result. of the 
closing of the sea lanes during World War II. 

The accomplishments of the Mexican Government in dealing with 
the production and distribution of illegal narcotics are set forth in 
an attached memorandum, and I am sure you will agree after reading 
this document that. the Mexican Government is trying to assist the 
United States in suppressing the abuse of narcotic drugs. 

It is not gallant or fair to point an accusing finger at a neighbor 
country when in our own backyard there are conditions which admit- 
tedly need to be remedied. I have in mind particularly the fact that 
legislation in our border States should provide penalties for illicit 
trafficking in narcotics equal at least to penalties under Federal laws. 

Senator Kucuet. May I interrupt. What is the situation with re- 
spect to California as one of those border States, Mr. Flues? Does 
that criticism run to California, too? 

Mr. Fives. As one of the States, of the border States, yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuex.. Would it be possible for you to prepare, if the 
committee does not already have it, an indication of the penalties in 
each of the border States, vis-a-vis the Federal Government ? 

Chairman Henninos. I am advised that. we have available these 


sections of the code and we will be very glad to produce them, Senator 
Kuchel. 
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Mr. Fives. Also, border States should provide compulsory hospital- 
ization for the addict, to remove him as a market for the smuggler as 
well as seek his cure, as Texas has done. 

In connection with legislation on penalties, I would like to point out 
that Ohio—pardon me, this is my own State, sir—whose State laws 
provide the severest penalties for narcotic law violations of any State, 
has not reported an addict under 21 years of age for the past 2 years. 

Clearly, gentlemen, this is cause and effect. Other States which 
have dragged their feet in providing similar legislation should heed 
the lesson. Otherwise, their complaints will have a hollow ring. 

During World War II, our oversea narcotics control work was at a 
standstill. Shortly after the war, the Treasury Department through 
its enforcement agencies resumed operations in foreign countries to 
suppress clandestine opium cultivation, the secret heroin laboratories, 
and sought to apprehend traffickers in cooperation with foreign gov- 
ernments where the sources of supply were indicated. 

In 1951, the oversea work in the field of narcotics was divided into 
areas of exclusive jurisdiction by the Treasury Department. Mexico, 
Cuba, and the Far East were assigned to the Bureau of Customs; 
Europe and the Near East to the Bureau of Narcotics. This division 
of responsibility for the development of cases and cooperation with 
foreign authorities was largely based upon the existing location of 
Treasury representatives from the respective bureaus. At the time, 
the Bureau of Narcotics had agents actively working in Europe and 
the Near East, and Customs had representatives in Mexico, Cuba, and 
the Far East who had been for some time engaged in cooperative 
efforts with authorities there. 

In more recent. years, situations developed in which it seemed that 
the better method of handling a problem was to disregard the arrange- 
ment, and have Narcotics men do spot work in Customs territory or the 
other way around. An example of this revised approach was the 
Trevino case in Mexico in 1953, referred to in my memorandum on 
Mexico. Here a Bureau of Narcotics man participated with Customs 
men. Among later examples of joint operation may be cited cases 
in Mexicali, Hermosillo, Monterey (where the notorious Padilia was 
caught), Tijuana, all in Mexico, and in Cuba. 

Following my first trip overseas on Narcotics business in the fall of 
1958, and follow-up conferences with visiting foreign officials con- 
cerned with the problem, about which I will have more to say later, 
I initiated a reconsideration of the arrangement whereby exclusive 
territories were assigned the two Bureaus. Reevaluation of enforce- 
ment activities resulted in a decision last October to bring about a more 
flexible arrangement than that provided in the 1951 assignment of 
areas of jurisdiction. 

The exclusive territories have been eliminated. Thus, Customs 
may pursue its activities in any part of the world of suppress smug- 
gling and, likewise, Narcotics may in any area carry on its work of 
investigating and cooperating with foreign authorities in the sup- 
pression of the illicit production and distribution of drugs and in 
breaking up conspiracies for such illicit purposes. The two Bureaus 
will continue, as they have in the past, to cooperate with each other 
in dovetailing their activities, under clearer and more detailed de- 
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lineations of responsibility and with improved arrangements for the 
complete exchange of information and evidence ¢ available to either. 

Only last November, narcotics agents visited Mexico City and with 
the cooperation of Mexican officials apprehended two of the largest 
traffickers in narcotics whose market was the United States. In this 
operation customs officers actively cooperated. Simultaneously in 
Piedras Negras, narcotic agents apprehended, in cooperation with 
a Mexican chief of police and American customs authorities, a traf- 
ficker who Papenee &0 percent of the heroin used in San Antonio. 

Currently there are narcotic and customs agents in Mexico working 
with Mexican officials to apprehend other large- scale operators. 

It will be of special interest to this committee to know that the 

Sureau of Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics have increased the 
number of Customs agents and narcotics agents in areas near the Mex- 
ican border. Within the past 2 years the Bureau of Narcotics has 
increased its complement of agents in southern California by 10 men 
and the Bureau of Customs by 9 agents. 

Chairman HennincGs. Do you feel that is a sufficient increase in 
manpower, Mr. Flues, to adequately, within your province, deal with 
these problems? 

Mr. Fives. I am so informed by the Commissioner, sir. 

Chairman Hennings. You believe you have enough men ? 

Mr. Fives. Federal men, yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennings. I am only speaking of men under your juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Fuvrs. Yes, sir. This is a varying situation, of course, and it 
could be that conditions will come to a development where other men 
would need to be sent there. After all, these assignments are on a 
flexible basis, anywhere in the country. 

Chairman Hennrines. I understand that. 

Mr. Fivurs. Both Mexico and the United States along the border 
suifer from the activities of traffickers in gold smuggling, counterfeit- 
ing, stolen cars, narcotics and so-called wetbacks. Both Mexico and 
the United States, in good faith and as good neighbors, will continue 
their efforts to better conditions not only along their mutual frontier 
but internally as well. These conditions have shown great improve- 
ment in the past several years, as I have stated, and I can assure the 
subcommittee that we will continue our intensive efforts to keep the 

situation under proper control. 

This concludes the portion of my prepared statement specifically 
directed to the narcotics problem in the Southwest States, the subject 
of your immediate inquiry. The balance of my statement concerns 
efforts of the Office of the Secretary, including myself, to direct and 
assist the work in the worldwide attack on the control of narcotics at 
the source. 

This is importantly related 

Chairman Hennrnos. Mr. Flues, I did not understand the subject of 
our inquiry to be restricted entirely to the Southwest. 

Mr. Furs. Right, sir. In the letter which you sent the Secretary. 
you mentioned specifically that. We did not want to broaden our— 

Chairman Hennings. It is so interrelated, for example, Mr. George 
White, an experienced and seasoned officer in the Bureau under Com- 
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missioner Anslinger’s direction, said in his evidence in Los Angeles, 

and I will undertake to quote a small part: 
None of the drugs found— 

this is Mr. White— 


none of the drugs found in the United States with the exception of small 
quantity of marihuana, originate from the United States. It all comes from 
some place else. 

Now one of the places that these drugs come from is, of course, Mexico. 
About this you heard yesterday. However, I think that they may be a 
little harsh on Mexico. In my opinion, I think the circulation in southern 
California has created the condition in Mexico and not vice versa. The 
Mexicans themselves have no particular addiction problem. But with the 
proximity of the American lush market here in the Los Angeles area, we 
will, of course, find people in Mexico, as well as elsewhere, very happy and 
ready to supply that market. 

Mexico is not rich country. Their law enforcement processes are fairly 
primitive. However, in my experience I have found no inferences where the 
Mexican authorities have refused to cooperate with us when we go to them with 
a problem. 

Drugs come into Mexico from other countries and are transshiped from 
Mexico into this country. 

Chairman HENnNINGsS. I asked that question yesterday. The witnesses who 
were interrogated on that point, Mr. White, were unable to say with any 
degree of certainty that there had been transshipment of these drugs; they 
emanated from Mexico, but they didn’t know about the transshipment. 


That is from the original transcript at page 228 and thereafter. 
To continue with Mr. White’s answer: 




























































































Mr. WHITE. We have evidence that such is the case; for example, in the 
last 2 years we have had an influx of cocaine coming into the United States 
via Mexico, and we wish to conclude a large conspiracy case in San Francisco 
involving 30 or 40 persons who were engaged in smuggling cocaine into this 
area, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, New York, and Chicago. Now cocaine 
does not grow in Mexico. It comes from South America, no place else. Ob- 
viously, Mexico was only a transit point for these drugs. In this particular 
case, the drug came from South America to Cuba, to Mexico, and then to 
the United States. That situation continues through today. There are other 
strong reasons to believe, because of the analysis of the drugs found, that 
a good percentage of the heroin seized in the United States, the most obvious 
point of origin being Mexico, actually was of European or even oriental origin, 
and then coming into the United States. 


This is from the Los Angeles hearings, page 228 and thereafter. 


Chairman HENNINGS. By “European” could you nail that down a little 
more definitely? 

Mr. WHITE. European heroin, which comes into the United States, is a 
Mediterranean country origin. Turkey is one of the primary producers, and 
one of the primary opium producers, and the refineries converting this drug 
into heroin are found in France and Italy, and I might say that in recent 
years we have numerous agents permanently stationed in Europe working 
with the local authorities there and making seizures of thousands of pounds 
of drugs at one time as opposed to ounces seized in this country. In other 
words, we have been very effective in Europe in getting at the source. As a 
Tesult 

Chairman HENNINGS. You have in those instances, Mr. White, the cooperation 
of the Ministers of Justice and others in the respective country? 

Mr. WHITE. We have had no difficulty whatsoever. 


Then at the bottom of page 230 of the Los Angeles hearings, 
Senator Hruska inquired: 


What activity is there by the United Nations Commission or the International 
Commission in that same line? 
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To which Mr. White replied: 


In that line, the United Nations Commission is restricted to trying to control 
the growth of the poppy, and restrict it to the world’s additional needs, and 
restrict the legal importation and exportation of drugs on a licensed basis. 
But, so far as enforcement itself is concerned, it is only through pressure 
that can be put off in the United Nations Council, through publicity, that will 
cause these governments to take an increased interest in narcotic law 
enforcement. 


Then Chairman Hennings at page 231—I am reading these because 
they are exceedingly relevé ant to what we are trying ‘to get at with 
you gentlemen here this morning, in an effort to enlighten this 
committee and to come to some understanding of some of ‘the things 
of which Mr. White complained to us only a few months ago. 


Chairman HeNNinGs. Mr. White, may I inquire what, if anything, has been 
done in that same method or by those same means in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. WHITE. Well, sir—— 

Chairman HENNINGS. By you or others, to your knowledge? 

Mr. WuirTe. Very little has been done. Again, I must say that the American 
Government itself is to a great extent to blame. We have two organizations of 
enforcing the nareotic laws from a Federal standpoint here. That is the U.S, 
Bureau of Customs and the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, to which I belong. By 
agreement, the so-called sphere of influence of the Bureau of Customs, insofar 
as investigating conditions abroad, includes all of the Orient and all of Latin 
America. We have Europe. In Europe we spend many thousands of dollars 
purchasing evidence, working under cover, actually doing the leg work, police 
work that results in these enormous seizures that we make. 

However— 


Mr. White continues at page 232— 


the Bureau of Customs has a dog-in-the-manger policy, and I say it very 
bluntly. 


Chairman HENNINGS. A what policy? 

Mr. WHire. Dog-in-the-manger. They are in the Orient and they want no 
one else in there, and they confine their activities to liaison with the local 
police, whether it be Hong Kong or Mexico City or what have you. 

Now that comes from the Bureau of Narcotics enforcement agent 
in California. 

We have a letter, I believe, from you, Mr. Flues—since these hear- 
ings, Mr. Flues, I understand that upon our return to Washington, 
when inquiry was made of you with respect to this, you informed us 
by letter of December 23, that was about a month ago, 1959, that a 
new agreement, unknown to District Director White on the west 
coast, had been drafted and was in process, whatever that means, of 
being put forward, whatever that means, as a directive, whatever 
that means. 

I understand “Governmentese” and Navy orders, and so on. We 
have used “drafted,” “in process,’ “being put forward,” and a 
directive—those words, of course, can mean much or little, as I am sure 
you fully appreciate, Mr. Flues. 

Mr. Fives. Surely. 

Chairman Hennines. And I think that one phase of it which 
was brought to public attention and was widely commented on by 
the press and by other witnesses on the west coast, is of exceedingly 
great importance, in these hearings which we are now conducting. 

Would you be kind enough to illuminate that situation for us. 
This agreement or this letter was not apparently in process on De- 


cember 23 of 1959, in process of being put forward as a directive on 
December 23, 1959. 
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Has the matter of its being processed, drafted, and being put 
forward as a directive, has that been consummated since that time, 
Mr. Flues? 

Mr. Fuues. Yes, sir. I have talked this matter over with both 
commissioners, and they, in turn, I am sure, by this time, have 
instructed their field agents in this problem. 

Chairman Hennines. Was that done following—as a result of Mr. 
White’s testimony on the west coast? 

Mr. Fiurs. With reference to that, let me say that 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am sure you were advised, Mr. Flues, of 
what Mr. White had to say. 

Mr. Five's. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennines. And I might also say, in fairness to the 
Bureau of Customs, that we called witnesses from the Bureau of 
Customs in San Diego and that testimony also will be referred to 
later in these hearings. 

Senator Witzy. What do you mean by the dog in the manger? 

Chairman Henninos. That is what Mr. White said, Senator Wiley. 
I presume it goes back to “Aesop’s Fables” about the dog in the 
manger who did not want anybody else to come into the manger. 

Senator Wirey. I am asking him. 

Chairman Hennines. And there was nothing in it. 

Senator Wirry. I am asking him to give the interpretation that he 
thinks was meant by it. 

Mr. Fives. Sometimes it is a little hard to interpret another 
man’s 

Senator Witey. Will you talk into the microphone. 

Mr. F.ivrs. Sometimes it is a little hard to interpret another man’s 
thoughts and expressions. I can only say that Mr. White, of course, 
is an old timer in the Bureau of Narcotics, that Bureau, and I do not 
doubt that he is fiercely partisan, and to his own Bureau. I think 
there is rivalry at times, and this is a healthy rivalry in many ways, 
between our various enforcement bureaus. I do not confine it just 
to our Treasury bureaus; I think all of our enforcement bureaus in the 
Government, I think a little rivalry is a healthy thing between one and 
the other. Ithink Mr. White was, in fact, too partisan in his remarks. 

Chairman Hennrines. Mr. Secretary 

Mr. Fives. I will say, yes. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I do not like to interrupt you, sir, but this 
is so vitally important. You speak of healthy rivalry. Would 
healthy cooperation not be better than rivalry when it comes to law 
enforcement ? 

Mr. Fives. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henntinos. I have had a little experience in law enforce- 
ment, as a district attorney, and certainly we find that cooperation 
between Federal law enforcement agencies and the State the more 
healthful than rivalry between them as to who can get some place first 
to have an indictment presented, whether it be a State or a Federal 
prosecutor, prosecuting authority. 

I do not question your phrase, but I think it is better to require 
further explanation and perhaps for the enlightenment of some of us 
who are not as familiar with the situation as you are. 

Mr, Fives, Mr. Chairman, when I speak of healthy rivalry, IT am 
also speaking of healthy cooperation between these bureaus, and, in 
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fact, in the latter portion of my statement, I touch on this very matter 
of cooperation. 

Chairman Hennines. What would you have further to say about 
Colonel White, who, as you say, is seasoned and highly respected and 
well known as the district director of the region embracing that por- 
tion of the west coast? What would you say about that statement 
which was very shocking to the committee and shocking to the people 
of the State of California and elsewhere, where that testimony was 
given some public currency and attention ¢ 

Mr. Fives. I would certainly assume that Mr. White was referring 
back to this arrangement worked out in 1951 as to exclusive jurisdic- 
tion areas. 

As I have already pointed out in the earlier part of this statement, 
the conditions complained of by him have not existed in the very 
rigid lines that he has indicated, and they do not. exist now. 

Cc hairman Hennines. You can understand, Mr. Flues, we have to 
rely upon, and were happy to rely, indeed, upon the man who does 
represent the Bureau of Narcotics in that district. 

May I read to you further from his statement ? 

Mr. Fuvss. Surely. 

Chairman Hennines. And this appears in the irenaerapt of the 
Los Angeles hearings, volume II, page 232, line 25, page 233, lines 

3 to 25, page 234, line 1. I have asked the staff to prepare these 
sanents from the testimony of various witnesses so that they may 
be more conveniently accessible to members of the committee. 

Mr. White continues to say this: 


You will find in those countries— 


he is speaking of Thailand and Hong Kong, in reply to a question I 
happen to have asked at page 232. 


You will find in those countries not an active working of the U.S. narcotic 
force, but you will find generally one man, who not only has the duty of liaison 
with the local authorities with respect to narcotics, but has a multitude of other 
duties, such as underevaluation cases, drawbacks, tariff adjustments, and 
smuggling of many other articles besides narcotics, such as in the case of 
Mexico, parrots. 

I believe that we should give it all to one outfit, give it all to Customs or 
give it all to the Bureau of Narcotics 


this is Mr. White of the Bureau of Narcotics, and I am continuing 
with his testimony verbatim— 


and establish in Mexico and in Hong Kong an active working task force similar 
to the operation that has been so successful in Europe. I don’t think that 
our present activity in Mexico is at all effective. We have one man, and possibly 
at the moment— 


I guess that was mistranscribed— 


and possibly at the moment two from the Bureau of Customs, stationed in 
Mexico City to, if I may use the word, police all of Mexico for narcotics. 

Mr. Ben White, in Mexico City, is an extremely able man, but he is one man, 
and he couldn’t possibly do what is required to clean up the situation. 

I believe that we would solve the problem of drugs coming from Mexico 
if we had a dozen men working closely with the Mexican authorities, supplying 
the necessary money and technical ability, undercover agents, to go to these 
border towns and go inland and contact the smugglers there under the pre 
tense of being customers, and cause their arrest under the Mexican laws. 

Senator Carrot. Mr. White, do I understand that in the so-called sphere of 
influence you think that this area and the oriental area is given to Customs 
rather than to yourselves? 
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Mr. Wuite. That is correct. 


Senator CarroLtyt. And your sphere of influence has been in Europe, and in 
Europe we have been able to do a pretty good job? 
Mr. WHITE. That is correct. 


Then down a little further I ask you another question : 


Mr. White, may I ask you another question: Before we came here, some of 
us had in mind the possibility of undertaking to hold conversations with the 
Government of Mexico relating to this problem. We were, of course, inviting 
testimony that we are having here in the city of Los Angeles before undertaking 
to work out the ways and means and specific plan of operation. 


Then skipping a little: 


Has the State Department in any way either encouraged or discouraged 
your efforts in Europe? 
Mr. WHITE. No, sir. 


Then you continue: 


In my particular case, Commissioner Anslinger merely made up his mind 
that he wanted something done about a situation, say, in Peru. He called 
me up and said, “Go to Peru,” and I would go to Peru. And I would go to the 
Embassy and identify myself to the First Secretary or the Ambassador or 
whoever I could find, who I am and what I was trying to do. He would be 
a little surprised. He would find out if I was some kind of an imposter, 
find out that I was not, all I wanted him to do was to introduce me to the 
Minister of the Interior or some responsible government official, the Chief 
of Police, perhaps, provide me with an interpreter, and so I could get down to 
a working level with the police, who would have to take the action, tell 
them what I was going to do, and go ahead and do it. They were happy. 

Now, I apologize for taking your time to read Mr. White’s testi- 
mony, to refresh your recollection, perhaps. You may have seen 
this transcript. 

Mr. Fuss. I have seen this transcript. 

Chairman Hennines. I know we advised you beforehand, Mr. 
Flues, that these matters were to be adverted to in this inquiry, but 
this seemed so highly important that we would appreciate very 
much having your observations on this. 

Mr. Fives. My observation, Mr. Chairman, is that Mr. White 
simply did not know all of the facts, and he has a relatively 
restricted area in which to work in the past years that he has been 
in California, and I think that I have shown in the portion of my 
statement that I have already read that the situation in Mexico is 
not just as Mr. White has portrayed it. 

We have undercover men there, and the memorandum on Mexican 
activities—— 

Chairman Hennings. May I at this point interrupt to ask you 
this question, Mr. Secretary: What is Mr. White’s area of jurisdic- 
tion and responsibility ? 

Mr. Fuvrs. California and Arizona. I want to be sure that he 
had other than California. 

Chairman Henninos. California and Arizona? 

Mr. Fives. And Arizona. 

Chairman Henninoas. Do I understand you to say that a man to 
whom the Treasury Department has entrusted this exceedingly im- 
portant area of our country did not understand what was being 
done or what the directives were or what his duties were or the 
limitations of them? 

_._Mr. Fives. I simply said he did not seem to know the facts, or 
if he does know them, he has not explained them to you. 
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Chairman Henninos. You think Mr. White, although he may 
not have known the facts on the 23d of November, might con- 
ceivably know the facts now? 

Mr. Fives. I would not know that, Mr. Chairman. I have not had 
any communication myself with Mr. White. It is very probable—— 

Chairman Hennrnes. So far as you know, then, your representative, 
your director in the person of Mr. White—how long has he been in the 
service ? 

Mr. Fives. Would you like to ask these questions of Commissioner 
Anslinger ? 

Chairman Hennrnes. I would like to ask them of anyone who is 
able to supply the answer, sir. 

Mr. Fives. All right. May I ask Mr. Anslinger to answer your 
inquiries. / 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. White has been in the service—— 

Chairman Henninos. I am very glad to recognize Mr. Anslinger, 
who is very well known to us, has testified before this committee before 
and has a distinguished record in the area of this field in which we are 
now inquiring, as Commissioner of the Bureau of Narcotics. 

Mr. Ansutincer. Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of the 
committee, you, Senator Hennings, and Senator Wiley, were leaders 
in this world struggle against drug addiction when most of the men 
in this room here were in knee pants. But I will 

Chairman Henninos. Are you referring to Senator Kuchel? 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Anstincer. Both you, Senator, Senator Hennings, and Senator 
Wiley 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. AwNSLINGER (continuing). Have actively supported this 
Bureau. 

Chairman Henninos. Some of us have been at this business for a 
long time. 

Mr. Anstincer. In relation to this legislation and a lot of our 
foreign work, and I know Senator Wiley was on the Crime Commit- 
tee and he did magnificent work on that. 

Well, Mr. White has been in the service well over 20 years. I can- 
not give you the exact date before that time. He was with a news- 
paper in California. But he is a very capable man. In fact, I will 
tell you this story about him, if you will permit me. 

Chairman Hennines. Very glad to have you tell me anything that 
would shed any light upon what we have heard from one of your 
representatives. 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. In our effort to try to reconcile this entire 
problem. 

Mr. Anstincer. I might say 

Chairman Hennrnes. We do not want to reflect upon anyone or 
embarrass anyone. 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. White is a very strong personality and he fre- 
quently clashes with many law enforcement agencies not only in 
California but elsewhere. 

So I might go back on his record when he was stationed as an agent 
in California, and he was not making any cases, I went out and called 
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him into the office and I said that within 60 days if he did not produce, 
he is out. He immediately joined the Hip Sing Tong and made a 
conspiracy case from coast to coast. 

From that point on he grew up. 

Chairman Hennes. Is that one of the Tongs in San Francisco? 

Mr. Anstincer. That was one of the Tongs in San Francisco, 
Seattle, New York, Chicago, and he brought about a conspiracy case 
there that was a rather fantastic operation. 

So, far as his capabilities are concerned, I know of no agent in the 
United States who is better than Mr. White in relation to enforcement. 

Now, when it comes to his relations with other agencies, he is more 
forceful than they are, as a rule. 

Now, he has—I have put 

Chairman Henninos. We have heard that healthy rivalry is a fine 
thing, and I assume that the extent and drive, if we may be colloquial, 
behind Mr. White’s spirit of rivalry is somewhat intensified beyond 
that point to which some others are imbued with the same spirit ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Let me say Senator, I might use the word, not 
healthy cooperation, but healthy competition, but I am quite sure 
that he has the respect of most of the law enforcement agencies on 
the West coast, and I have assigned a man just as tough as Mr. White 
to Los Angeles, Mr. Chappell, who is highly regarded by the Federal 
judges, by many of the local enforcement authorities, but there again 
we have a very strong personality, and we frequently have to try to 
iron out their difficulties with the local and State people. 

So I would say Mr. White has very strong personal opinions and, 
as Mr. Flues said, he was not always aware of what was going on. 
Now, he knew his jurisdiction, he knew what that was, what his work 
was. 

Chairman Henninos. Commissioner Anslinger, I am sure you do 
not mean to say that Mr. White was not always aware of what was 
going on in the sense that it could be interpreted adversely ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Well, Senator, these fellows that are 3,000 miles 
away, I find it sometimes very difficult to bring them into our line of 
operations 

Chairman Henntnos. That is where the trouble is, Commissioner 
Anslinger, 3,000 miles away, to a large extent in many instances, 
would it not seem, if I may presume to suggest it, that it 1s somewhat 
more important that a man 3,000 miles away where there is an area 
of chronic violation and chronic addiction and where many cases are 
being brought to the attention of the authorities—is it not more im- 
portant that a man 3,000 miles away know what is going on perhaps 
than even some here in Washington know what is going on with re- 
spect to the questions of authority and jurisdiction and responsibility ? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is true, sir. He is right on his toes with re- 
gard to everything that the Bureau has in mind. But as Secretary 
Flues said, he did not know just what we were planning in Mexico 
long before your hearing. We had already started a case in New 
York and in Chicago which had direct relation to the situation in 
Mexico where the two men went up to Mexico City and arrested two 
of the largest traffickers in Mexico. 

Mr. White has been in Mexico City in relation to Max Cozman, 
who is still in a Mexican jail and is being held there by the Mexican 
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authorities, but he was the leader of all of this traffic that went into 
Mexico before we asked the Mexican Government to apprehend him. 

Chairman Hennines. Do you believe, Mr. Commissioner, there 
is insufficient communication because of the 3,000 miles difference 
between Washington and California? Do you believe that you are 
lacking in communication for that reason ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Senator, we are on the telephone and on the 
teletype. 

Chairman Henninos. I assume so. 

Mr. Ansiincer. But naturally this case, this particular case did 
not affect California. It affected New York City and Chicago. 

Chairman Hennrnos. May I inquire, sir, whether Mr. White ever 
complained to you about the dog-in-the-manger policy and some 
of the problems confronting him of which he complained so bitterly 
to this committee in public hearings in the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. AnsiincGer. Well, not in that blunt way. He probably has 
grumbled. 

Chairman Hennrines. You are quite right when you say he is a man 
of strong personality and when he testified, he testified with force. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. And conviction, and a considerable degree 
of heat was generated by Mr. White, as he told us of the nature 
and extent of his problems and his jurisdictional limitations. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennes. He never complained to Washington so far as 
you know about that? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, he grumbled a bit. 

Chairman Henntnoes. Mr. White was not a man to grumble as we 
viewed him. He was a man who stood up and was heard by all 
and sundry, not only in the courtroom where the hearings were held 
but I would imagine in the corridors of that same building, and 
certainly he was well heard by the press and television and radio, 
and all that he said was fully and accurately reported. 

Now that puts the committee in the position of making it our 
duty and embracing it as one of our responsibilities to find out to 
what extent Mr. White was wrong, if he was wrong, and if he was 
misinformed or as you have suggested, did not know what was going 
on, just why, sir, he did not know what was going on, and why he 
did not have information as to certain new policies that we now 
have been told were implemented, was this, drafted, implemented— 
where is that—December 23d, this was a month after the hearings, 
when I believe I wrote to my friends, Mr. Anderson, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or perhaps, Mr. Flues, Mr. Secretary Flues, that 
a new agreement unknown to Mr. White had been drafted, was in 
process of being put forward as a directive, if I do not misquote; is 
that what the letter says? 

Mr. Bernstone. That is correct, Senator. 

Chairman Henntnes. Let me see the original letter. 

The committee has produced its final draft of an agreement which has been 
agreed to by the Bureaus and is now being put forward as a directive— 
according to your letter addressed to me as of December 23d, and 
that was during the Christmas period, and received on the 28th 
according to the stamp of the committee. 
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You can see, of course, Mr. Commissioner, and Mr. Secretary, that 
this inquiry does not indicate any lack of respect that this committee 
has for you. Indeed, I have every reason to have respect for you, 
and do, and I am sure other members of the committee will join me 
in that. But I do think we must try to reconcile, if we can, what 
was said in California by the responsible director of that area, and 
what seems to be said here with respect to him and to policies of the 
Department of the Treasury. 

Senator Hrusxa. Will the Chairman yield at that point? 

Chairman Henn«neos. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. May I suggest we refer to page 248 of the trans- 
cript wherein the question, as follows, was put by myself in regard to 
this dog-in-the-manger business and this agreement which was made 
back in 1951 under a different Secretary of the Treasury than we have 
now. ‘This question was asked now when we were discussing that dog- 
in-the-manger policy : 

Mr. White, has there been, to your knowledge, any discussion on high levels 


of this so-called agreement between the Bureau of Customs and the Bureau of 
Narcotics; I mean by “high levels,” Cabinet level? 


Mr. White’s answer was this: 


I am not prepared to answer that. I imagine that there has been some 
recently. 

Now that would indicate two things: One is that Mr. White is a 
very careful witness, and he circumscribed his answer just a little 
bit. He isnot prepared, he says. 

And secondly, he imagines there has been some recently, which 
would indicate that perhaps he had some idea that there were just the 
type of discussion referred to in Mr. Flue’s letter. 

It seems to me that is a reasonable construction. 

Along that same line, may I suggest, though, there should be re- 
conciliation between the testimony of Mr. White and the facts as 
they are. Now in continuing on that same page, I asked this: 

When you say there are no operational agents from the Bureau of Customs, 
do you mean agents who work in a fashion similar to that which you outlined 
that you worked; or is that what you mean? 

Mr. Wuirte. That is correct. I mean people who would actually go out and 
pose as customers of the smugglers, accumulate the evidence, and actually even 
make the arrests and hold them until the arrival of the police. 

Senator Hruska. To your knowledge, there hasn’t been any activity of that 


kind by the Bureau of Customs? 
Mr. Wuite. That is correct. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we ought to reconcile that allega- 


tion of fact by a witness who has not been in Mexico since 1948 or 
1949, as he himself relates on page 237. He says: 


I was last in Mexico in about 1949 or 1950. 


Now then, we ought to reconcile his testimony with the fact as it is 
set out in Mr. Flues’ statement, the second full paragraph on page 4 
in which he relates the Trevino case in Mexico in 1953, for example, 
and the later examples in Mexico, in Mexicali, Hermosillo, and 
Tijuana, and all the rest of those places. 

In other words, even before the processing and formulating of 
this letter to which the chairman has referred, there was actual 


cooperation between the two services, which is exemplified and docu- 
43113—60—pt. 74 
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mented in these cases. And the same is true in greater detail in this 
report, the progress report of narcotics enforcement agencies. 

I think it is fine to raise a question, and George White had a duty 
to raise it as honestly and thoroughly as he could. But I do not 
believe that we should shut our eyes to the official document testi- 
fied to which is before this committee. And if there is any disposi- 
tion on the part of Mr. George White in his capacity as a regional 
director to dispute these facts, then we will be in a position to recall 
him and hear him further. 

However, Mr. Anslinger is right when he says that the case, for 
example, that was raised, that originated in New York and went to 
Mexico, there is no occasion to inform Mr. George White about that 
case, nor about many of these other cases, And in other parts of his 
testimony he was frank enough to say, when he was asked whether or 
not he had conversations or whether that policy was under process of 
being revised, he said at page 244, for example, when I asked him: 
Now, have you ever discussed this with any representative of the Bureau of 


Customs to find out why they choose not to work in that way and why they 
do work in the way you have described? 


And he said: 


a I am almost a buck private. The Commissioner of Customs doesn’t confide 
nh me. 

Now, it seems to me it is all right to have this kind of testimony, 
and I admired Mr. White for the frankness of his testimony. But 
on the other hand, as lawyers, as members of the Judiciary Committee 
who are supposed to be able to evaluate evidence, it oe seems to me 
that in the testimony already given, we have a complete, official, and 
to me, very satisfactory refutation and answer to each and every one 
of his charges. 

One more point 

Senator Kucuet. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Hruska. One more point and then I will yield to my 
friend from California. 

Senator Kucuet. I must leave, Mr. Chairman. I have been asked 
by the minority leader to be on the floor. This is frightfully im- 
portant. Does the chairman intend to have a meeting this afternoon? 

Chairman Henninos. As the Senator knows, I have to be on the 
floor. It will be impossible to hold hearings in the afternoon since the 
Senate is going to vote on the elections bill. 

Senator Kucnet. I have a number of questions. 

Chairman Henninos. We all have, and may I say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that I proposed to get into the same area which he 
has uncovered, to undertake to try to reconcile what one responsible 
official says about his own problems, and to give all who are here 
today a full opportunity, including, of course, Mr. Kelly, to discuss 
this entire problem in its largest possible aspect, so that we may all 
have an understanding of what has been done and what has been 
affected. I have not myself reached the time for evaluation of testi- 
mony, because I do not think all evidence is in. 

Now, on Tuesday next there have been planned other hearings. 
The Committee on the Judiciary, of which we are all members, meets 
on Monday, and Tuesday we have—you cannot get through all these 
people in 1 day. 
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I think we may under the circumstances ask you gentlemen if you 
will be good enough to return on Tuesday and we will continue with 
this testimony, because it is so vastly important, and we do not want 
anyone to be placed in a disadvantage. We do not want anyone in 
a public or private capacity not to have the full opportunity to explain 
all that may have been said relative to these matters under inquiry on 
the west coast and elsewhere. And we want ourselves, as members of 
this committee, I am sure, not to prejudge this matter except as we 
are all lawyers, except as we may undertake to elicit from the wit- 
nesses answers for our guidance in determining, with your coopera- 
tion, what the facts and circumstances are today, and what, if any, 
changes have been made relating to the matters of which Mr. White 
and others have complained. 

So, with your cooperation, gentlemen, would Tuesday be a possible 
day for you, Mr. Flues? 

Mr. Fives. I believe so. In fact, I have about half of my state- 
ment still to read. 

Chairman Henntinos. Yes. 

Mr. Fives. With your permission later on that occasion. 

Chairman Hennines. I am sorry I had to interrupt you at that 
point, but it seemed appropriate to do so because we were getting into 
that area. 

Mr. Fives. The one conflict I might have is that at 2:30 we have 
to, of the Treasury, go before the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
on Monday. I hope we will be finished. 

Chairman Hennines. I must preside over committee meetings every 
day next week, of several committees in the morning. The afternoon, 
of course, as you know, the Senate goes into session, and you just 
heard the bell ringing. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, it will not be possible for me to 
be here next Tuesday. I do not urge that as a ground for putting the 
meeting over. I would like to, however, ask the privilege of just 
about 2 minutes of time and maybe we can infringe upon the morning 
hour in the Senate. 

Chairman Henntnes. I would like to say to the Senator that I 
happen to be chairman of the Committee on Rules. We are now 
taking up the appropriations bills, and Rules must meet on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and possibly Friday on the appropriation of the vari- 
ous committees and subcommittees, which we are now engaged in 
hearing, the Committee on the Judiciary meets on Monday, as the 
Senator knows, so that Tuesday seems to be the only day next week. 

Senator Hruska. Yes, I understand, 

Chairman Hennines. Depending on floor business, we may be able 
to continue into the afternoon. 

Senator Hruska. I understand, and I do not urge my inability to 
be there as ground for postponing it because this is important and 
the chairman has arranged a series of splendid hearings, and I want 
to commend him for it. But may I have just a couple of minutes at 
this time for one point, in view of the fact i will not be here Tuesday ? 

Chairman Henninoas. Yes, we would appreciate it. 

Senator Hruska. I would like to refer to the testimony of Mr, 
George White at page 245 in which he speaks of manpower and offices. 
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In that testimony he says, he refers to the time when he first came to 
the Bureau, and so on, that is 25 years ago almost, and he says this: 

During the past 5 years we have closed up branch offices throughout the 
United States. My territory, California, Arizona, and Nevada—where we have 
had numerous men there before, both in Reno and Las Vegas—we have one 
man in Arizona, where at one time, within the last 6 years, we have had, I 
think, as high as eight men. We have none at San Diego. We closed an 
office there. We closed our office in Fresno. We closed our office in Sacra- 
mento. And in San Francisco today, with the recently implemented police 
narcotics squad, who work very closely with us, it is becoming very difficult 
to make a worthwhile Federal case. 

Mr. Flues, or Mr. Ansliger—I suppose I should direct this to Mr. 
Flues—on the fourth paragraph of page 5, I note there that you 
report that within the last 2 years you have increased your men from, 
by a total of 9 within that area, that is, 10 agents by the Bureau of 
Narcotics and 9 by the Bureau of Customs. 

There seems to be a direct conflict between the disclosures in the 
testimony of George White, who is a regional man, and the testimony 
given us by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and the Com- 
missioner of the Narcotics Bureau. 

Have you any comment on that conflict ? 

Mr. Anstincer. May I answer that, Senator. The two worst places 
in the United States are New York City, which has over 45 percent 
of the total problem, and No. 2 is Los Angeles. 

Chairman Henninos. 45 percent, you would say, if I may interrupt? 

Mr. Anstincer. Of all of the addicts in the United States are in 
New York City. 

Chairman Henntnes. Now, Mr. Commissioner, what percentage 
are in or about the Los Angeles area ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. I think the last—I have got a chart here which 
shows that. I think it is something like probably 19 or 20 percent. 
But Los Angeles positively is No. 2 in the United States in its rate 
of addiction, and Chicago is third. Chicago was second, but Los 
Angeles took that doubtful distinction away from it in the last 2 years. 

Chairman Henntnos. So that Los Angeles as of today is second? 
Excuse me, Senator Hruska. Thank you. 

Mr. Anstincer. That is why we keep loading men into Los Angeles 
as they are needed. We have not denied any requests from Mr. 
White for men or money or materials, and I might say that, as he 
said, we have closed some 18 offices throughout the country as a 
result of the Narcotics Control Act of 1956 which is just too tough 
for the peddlers, and we have—but the areas of New York City and 
Los Angeles are just too big to cover. 

Now, I want to tell you this, Senator. There are 253 narcotic 
agents, State, city, county, and Federal, operating in Los Angeles. 
Now, that is more than, more agents than in any other city in the 
United States, but those men, mind you, are frustrated, not in 
Federal court—the Federal courts are perfectly wonderful. We are 
only making the trafficking cases as set forth in the Narcotics Con- 
trol Act against the traffickers, and the local cases, we leave to the 
city, the county, and the State. And there you are frustrated by 
the courts, the State courts. 

Senator Hruska. It is a fact, however, as stated in Mr. Flues 
statement, that within the last 2 years you have increased your 
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complement of agents by 10 in that very hot spot of southern 
California ? 

Mr. ANstincer. Yes, and we are adding to the force as we get 
capable men, because we only send the ace men there and they have 
made perfectly remarkable cases, not only in relation to drugs from 
Mexico, but their biggest conspiracy cases are cases that originated in 
New York—in New York. 

Senator Hruska. So that when the implication—— 

Mr. Anstincer. Some of the biggest traffickers. 

Senator Hruska. So when the implication is made in testimony 
given to us in Los Angeles that the Bureau is stripping its personnel 
and is having difficulty making out a case, would not that be faulty 
in two ways: Item 1, that there has been a concentration, in fact, an 
increase of personnel in that hot spot; and secondly, that there have 
been a great number not only of discoveries but prosecutions and 
convictions which would belie the idea that the enforcement efforts 
are not what they should be? 

Mr. ANsiincer. From the standpoint of the Federal effort, taking 
cases into the Federal courts, I think that part of it is perfect. 

But when you get down to the city, the local level, and the State 
level, and take some of those cases into court, I have right here 
with me, for instance, you can understand why these agents are so 
frustrated, cases like this: The man is taken into State court on 
a sale case, and he is given 6 months, and the reason for that 
light sentence is that the man was broke, and, indeed, he wanted to 
make some money. 

I will present to the committee the sentences meted out in the 
State court, as distinguished from the Federal court, and you will see 
what the trouble is in California, which is, of course, a very weak 
state legislation-wise in relation to penalties. 

Senator Hruska. One last question, and Mr. White testified he 
was last in Mexico about 1949 or 1950, but he testified also that there 
is only one man in Mexico, What is the fact in that regard? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, I can tell you right now at this particular 
time there are about six narcotic and customs agents working on a 
certain case, and to show the vast areas, and the inaccessible areas, 
when the time came to make the delivery, they were advised, and 
our men accepted the advice not to go into that territory, they would 
all be killed, so we couldn’t make a case. That was just yesterday. 
Last October we went over this thing in Mr. Flues’ office with 
Mr. Kelly—we have been over this thing several times—and now there 
is a directive which all of the headquarters have, and there are no 
more—there is no such thing as an exclusive jurisdiction any more, 
so we have been operating in Mexico, in Cuba, even while Cuba was 
assigned to Customs as an exclusive jurisdiction during the Batista 
regime, we went in there and made some 50 cases for the Cuban 
Government. 

We have gone in every town in Peru, and there have been cases 
of joint cooperation with the Customs Bureau right on the border, 
and I might say this: that in many cases where we would run into a 
smuggler, it was obviously a big trafficker, we would ask the Customs 
Bureau—for instance, here we have to make a buy of $10,000, and we 
ask the Customs Bureau, will they come in for half, and they are 
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always glad to come in, we never had to argue with them. They came 
up with half the money. We have been doing that, for instance, 
with the Customs many times. 

So there was an operation there that Customs in Los Angeles 
engaged in a gun battle with traffickers there, and not too long ago 
two of our men with Customs men working out of El Paso made a 
delivery, followed a delivery to the west coast. That was before 
Mr. White took over there. 

Chairman Hennines. Ate there any further questions ? 

Senator Hruska. The record of these cases referred to in Mr. 
Flues statement would indicate that the men who are stationed in 
Mexico have been pretty effective these last 6 or 7 years, does it not? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, Senator, if you will read this progress 
report of what has been done in Mexico, I think you will have to 
admit that they have, with their limited resources, done a magnif- 
icent job. 

Just in the last few years they brought two of the biggest inter- 
national traffickers out of Mexico and they were not exactly deported, 
but just shoved across the border. 

Chairman Hennines. May I say to Senator Hruska that we will 
receive at the appropriate time the report and will be enlightened 
further by Mr. Anslinger. 

Senator Hruska. Again I want to say I think every one should 
act according to his convictions and his conscience, but on the other 
hand, we should not get too far off balance either by way of the 
press or public or we as a committee because one man in charge of 
a limited area makes observations honestly and sincerely which prob- 
ably are not exactly four-square with what the facts and what the 
records are as documented and as undisputed. 

Chairman Henninos. May I assure the Senator from Nebraska 
that I as one of the committee, do not intend to get off balance, as the 
Senator puts it. 

To the best of my ability I do believe we are required to make a 
searching inquiry, and we must undertake to be guided to some extent 
by what one witness may say as against what one witness, another 
witness, may testify, but I think we 

Senator Hruska. I want to say that the chairman spontaneously 
at the time of Mr. White’s testimony stated that this moment which 
we started this morning would come about in all fairness, not only 
to Mr. White but to the services which are involved, and to the com- 
mittee, and that is in keeping with his record as a fair man as well as 
a very able professional man in the field of Jaw and in the prosecution 
of criminal law. And again I want to commend him for it. 

But I also think that these things which I have observed should 
be pointed up at least at this point to him so that we get a balance 
a little bit. 

Chairman Henntinas. Yes, I appreciate the Senator’s observation, 
and I assure him that we shall miss him on Tuesday, and there will 
be other hearings at which time representatives of the Department 
of State will appear, and hearings on Tuesday may be of such 
importance and for such duration as to require another day, because 
while I appreciate the time of you gentlemen is very valuable, one 
of the things we want to do is to try to prevent misunderstanding. 
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Mr. Fives. Surely. 

Chairman Hennines. Which has already gone abroad through 
certain sources and because of certain testimony, and to great numbers 
of people of the country. 

As Senator Hruska has indicated, it is our desire to be judicial 
in our approach, and to be without any bias whatsoever in determin- 
ing our ultimate conclusions. I do not believe this committee has 
ever—and I have been a member of it for 7 years now—I doubt that 
we have ever differed upon our ultimate reports and findings so far, 
Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. I do not recall any instance where we have. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say, you have been a most valuable 
member of this committee. You have been exceedingly interested 
in the work and have come to many of the hearings and we shall miss 
you on Tuesday. 

I wish we could set another day to accommodate you. We are 
running into Friday now. 


Senator Hruska. We might run into another conflict, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we tried. 


Chairman Hennines. That is one of the unfortunate facts of life 
here in the Senate. 

Well, gentlemen, I regret very much that we must ask you to come 
back, and I do appreciate your willingness to do so, and we will 
try to complete the record and hear from all who have information 
and interest under your authority, Mr. Flues, and from, of course, 
Commissioners Anslinger and Kelly. 

With that the committee will rise and reconvene at 10:30 on Tues- 
day next. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, January 26, 1960.) 
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NARCOTICS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SuscoMMITTeEE To InvesTiGATEe JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
P-63, Old Supreme Court Chamber, Senator Thomas C. Hennings, 
Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present : Senator Hennings (presiding). 

Also present: Senator Thomas H. Kuchel; Arthur H. Bernstone, 
chief counsel; Harold A. Galloway, special counsel on narcotics, Carl 
L. Perian, research director, Marvin R. Fullmer, chief investigator, 
and Richard Gibbons, assistant to Senator Wiley. 

Chairman Henninos. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fives. Good morning, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. We will proceed with further hearings this 
morning. We hope we will not detain you too long, however. We 
do feel it a matter of obligation to the Senate, a matter of obligation 
of the committee of which we are members, to undertake to have as 
complete a report as we can on the problems we have before us. I 
shall try not to go over any grounds unnecessarily that we covered 
in the hearings on Friday. 

Mr. Fives. Excuse me, Senator; may I ask a question of the chair- 
man ? 

Chairman Henntnos. Yes. 

Mr. Fives. I think I reminded the Senator that I had been able to 
get through only part of my statement. 

Chairman Henntnos. You did, indeed. 

Mr. Fives. With your permission, I would like to read the balance 
of that statement at this time. 

Chairman Henntnes. I think it certainly would be proper to have 
you dothat, Mr. Flues. 

Mr. Fives. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. We would be glad to have you do so and I 
think that I might also add I see no other members of the subcommit- 
tee here this morning. They may come in at a later time to the 
hearin 

Mr. Fives. We will furnish them with copies. 

Chairman Henntnos. In any event, I myself will try not to in- 
terrupt you, I hope, and certainly not unnecessarily. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Fives, Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. A. GILMORE FLUES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY; ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY J. 
ANSLINGER, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF NARCOTICS; RALPH 
KELLY, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF CUSTOMS; J. P. HENDRICK, 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY; AND FRED 
SMITH, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. Fives. I would now like to describe what direction and assist- 
ance has been given to the Bureau of Cutoms and the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics in their war on the illegal narcotics traffic by the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Prior to my own coming to the Treasury 
in late 1957, Mr. Myles Ambrose, Assistant to the Secretary for Law 
Enforcement, whose job was to coordinate the law enforcement work 
of the several Treasury law enforcement agencies, went to Mexico 
City for conferences concerning enforcement collaboration with 
Mexican police authorities. In these conferences the joint narcotics 
problem was, of course, discussed. 

Following my own appointment as an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in late 1957, 1 interested myself actively in the efforts being 
made to improve crime controls. For instance, Mr. Ambrose and I 
worked in close liaison with the Department of Justice, which was 
heading up a coordinated drive on organized crime in which all 
Federal enforcement groups were asked to participate. One late 
example of the results that can be achieved from such coordination is 
the arrest, indictment, and conviction of the 20 defendants known as 
the Apalachin group. 

Confining my comment to the illegal narcotics traffic, I point out 
that such organized and/or allied criminal elements as were repre- 
sented at the notorious Apalachin meeting have developed an illegal 
narcotics traffic which assumes international as well as national pro- 
portions. This development was markedly accelerated with the con- 
clusion of World War II. It became apparent that increased efforts 
would have to be made by the Bureau of Narcotics and the Bureau of 
Customs to control and, if possible, eliminate this growing traffic. To 
wait until such drugs had reached this country could only mean doing 
a half job at best. The best chances of success seemed to lie in taking 
the offensive on the international front, going to the sources of pro- 
duction abroad, and, by obtaining the cooperation of the particular 
governments and working with their police to establish better controls, 
seeking to eliminate the diversions into the illegal channels. 

Experience has shown that a substantial portion of the narcotic 
drugs which find their way to the United States, including the South- 
west States, originate in the Middle East. These narcotics are almost 
entirely derivatives of opium. From the growth of the opium poppy 
in a country such as Turkey, large amounts of opium have been proc- 
essed either in Turkey, or in other Middle East countries such as 
Lebanon after being smuggled out of Turkey, with the refined product, 
r-se then making its way through Italy or France to the United 

tates. 

Opium is legally grown in a number of countries, including Turkey. 
We must remember that opium derivatives are still necessary for a 
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number of legitimate, pharmaceutical purposes. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment and people, excepting those in the traffic, certainly have no 
wish to see any of their opium get into illegal hands, but what has 
happened in the past is that some of the farmers growing the poppy 
and producing the opium did not sell all their production to the Gov- 
ernment syndicate but kept part of their supply for the illegal traf- 
fickers who would pay more for their product. Police enforcement 
work in Turkey, while certainly well-meaning, had not been able to 
break up this traffic, while the Turkish laws were not severe enough 
in penalties for the sale to traffickers. 

Recognizing the great importance to our narcotic enforcement 
work of eliminating the original sources of these drugs, in November 
of 1958, I made a personal trip to Turkey to talk over this situation 
with members of the Turkish Government. I was received in the 
friendliest manner and assurances were given that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment would welcome whatever help this country could give in the 
way of improving their enforcement techniques. At that time we 
also discussed the smuggling operations along the Turkish-Iranian 
frontier, and further assurances were given that this situation would 
be rechecked. In the year that has followed, I am glad to report that 
new Turkish laws are now being enforced which provide much more 
severe penalties for anyone who sells his opium production to any 
person other than the Government. The governors of each province 
have been enjoined to enforce the new laws strictly, while the police, 
cooperating with our Bureau of Narcotics men sent into the country, 
have made many notable arrests and seizures of narcotics in the recent 
months. 

Further, a joint Turkish-[ranian survey was made of border con- 
ditions. Meetings were held in Ankara and Teheran, resulting in 
52 border control points being established along the Turkish-Iranian 
frontier, with Iranian and Turkish police stationed opposite one 
another on orders to cooperate fully in the apprehension of smugglers 
and the determination of sources. This new arrangement is unique 
in the annals of frontier cooperation between two Middle East 
countries. 

I went again to Turkey in December of 1959 to renew my contacts 
with the Government people responsible for these changes and to pass 
on to Bureau of Narcotics personnel my own contacts in the country. 
Turkish officials have also come to this country to discuss narcotics 
problems with us, and to study our enforcement methods. 

On my 1958 trip I also visited Iran, a country which some few 
years ago had some 2 million addicts in a population of roughly 20 
million. In this critical situation, the Shah and his Government 
determined that radical steps must be taken to curb the opium pro- 
duction and addiction problem. This country was appealed to for 
help, and we answered. An ICA project was set up with a retired 
Bureau of Narcotics expert serving as its director. A new law was 
passed in the Iranian Parliament, banning the growing of the opium 
poppy. Strict enforcement of this law was decreed, with appropriate 
penalties. 

Since then, this law has been further strengthened. The results 
have been startling. Iran, formerly one of the largest world pro- 
ducers of opium, as well as one of the largest users, went out of the 
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market as a producer. Special narcotics sections were organized in 
the Iranian police forces which, working with the army and customs 
personnel, have eliminated almost entirely the growing of the opium 
poppy in the country and have broken up the traffic in the cad 
Addicts were cured by the thousands simply because they could no 
longer get the drug. 

The problem in Iran today lies strictly in enforcement and in the 
guarding of its frontiers and coasts against the narcotics smuggler. 
For the latter, Iran, with its history of addiction, is tempting prey. 
It is for this reason that the job of closing the Turkish frontier to 
the smuggler was so important. 

During my first visit to Iran, I talked with those Cabinet Ministers 
whose offices were particularly interested in the narcotics problem, 
with a great number of police people, and with many provincial 
officials. I traveled to certain of the areas where the smuggling 
problem was heaviest. Wherever I went I assured Iranian officials 
and people of our interest in their battle to save their people and 
country from the addiction curse that had lain upon it. I also told 
them that over and beyond our humanitarian interest, we were directly 
concerned with the elimination of Iran as a product source because 
it meant the drying up of one of the sources of narcotics for the 
traffickers whose ultimate objective was the United States. On my 
return to the Middle East last December, as mentioned, I visited Iran 
again for a few hours to talk about the narcotics problem and to en- 
courage once more the fine fight that this nation is making on its 
narcotics problems. 

On this last trip, I then went on to my main objective, which was 
to talk with the Government of Afghanistan concerning its opium 
production and the seepages of opium away from Government con- 
trols and into the hands of smugglers, particularly those operating 
over the Iranian frontiers. I was accompanied to Kabul by the 
ICA director on the narcotics control project in Iran, whom I have 
mentioned. Despite pessimistic forecasts, the two of us were able to 
secure assurances from Ministers of the Afghan Government that the 
enforcement work would be intensified and that expert American ad- 
vice and assistance would be welcome in the country as to the narcot- 
ics problem. 

Afghanistan recently decreed a ban on the growing of the opium 
poppy, having found itself unable to control addiction, but to date 
at least its enforcement program has not been as effective as it should. 
We must bear in mind that an opium poppy crop is a lucrative one 
and the farmer who grows it as his chief money crop has to be helped 
and instructed in the growing of some substitute money crop. In 
other words, it is not simply a matter of law enforcement or of de- 
stroying poppy fields, but of having agricultural exp°:is assist such 
farmers to develop other production. 

Perhaps most important of all, my companion and I were able to 


secure acceptance of the principle of Iranian-Afghan cooperation! 


along their common frontier, with the objective of stopping the 
smuggling over that frontier and particularly the passage of opium. 
A joint border survey is now being organized to discuss and study 
the problems, much on the order of the Turisk-Iranian border survey 
previously referred to. 
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Afghanistan may seem far away from the United States, and its 
narcotics problems may appear to be remote from ours, but we must 
always bear in mind that narcotics production anywhere that falls. 
into the hands of traffickers has a way of flowing to the richest mar- 
kets, of which the United States is certainly the top one. 

Further, if opium smugglers were to be successsful in getting their 
product into a nonproducing country such as Iran, the day could well 
come when Iran would give up the fight against production in its 
own country and would say to the world: “We have tried, but we 
cannot cope with the smuggling problems. We might as well pro- 
duce our own opium as to pay others for it.” There are strong pres- 
sures inside Iran to allow again the legal production of the opium 
poppy. If this were to happen and Iran once more became a world 
producer, the burden of keeping illegal narcotics from America would 

e greatly increased. 

I had planned to go to the Far East before this, working with 
Bureau of Customs and Bureau of Narcotics personnel to,attempt to 
arrive at similar solutions in that area. If we could establish through 
the particular governments in that part of the world more effective 
controls of their opium production, we would have done much to keep 
illegal narcotics away from our Western States. It is my hope that 
in the coming year I will be able to find the opportunity to go to the 
Far East and work at this objective. If we could be successful in 
both East and West in such endeavors, we would certainly be per- 
forming a great service, not alone for this country but for other 
nations of the world who suffer with addiction problems. We would 
certainly strengthen the hand of the United Nations, which has its 
own Commission on Narcotic Drugs and is active in the fight for better 
world controls. 

When one sees the difference in the health, the vigor, and the 
aspirations of a country relieved from the curse of widespread addic- 
tion, one can well believe that if we win the international fight on 
the illegal narcotics traffic we will have made a very great contribu- 
tion to the betterment of mankind everywhere. 

I would like to add that Treasury and the Bureau of Narcotics 
are now helping to organize in Cairo, Egypt, a conference at police 
level of all Middle East countries, with Italy and Greece added, 
to diseuss the means of implementing the recommendations of the 
recent United Nations survey of the narcotics problem in the Middle 
East area. While in Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, I secured the 
assurances of each of those governments that will support and parti- 
cipate in this conference. Here in the United States, personnel of 
the Bureau of Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics, and I personally, 
have made many talks and contacts with enforcement groups on 
narcotics problems. I am sure you are all aware of the work of 
our Treasury Enforcement School, which is not only open to any 
American police officers, but to foreign officers as well. Side by 
side with our own Treasury agents, these men, American and foreign, 
receive expert training in the latest crime prevention techniques, 
including narcotics work. As graduates, such men return to their 
own assignments uniquely equipped to do a better job. 

I would like to add here a tribute to the willing and expert coopera- 
tion of the police of this country on the State, county, and local 
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levels, with our Federal agents. Without them, the Federal job of 
enforcement could not be as successful as it is. 

In closing, may I say that the Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
Anderson, has given much thought and support to the work of 
our Bureau of Narcotics and our Bureau of Customs, as he has to our 
other enforcement agencies. With his firm backing, all of us who 
are working on the narcotics problem have felt particularly encour- 
aged to do our best. 

To the leadership of Commissioners Anslinger and Kelly, to the 
people of their bureaus, I express my personal tribute. Theirs is a 
complex, difficult, and often dangerous work. They have earned 
over the years, and will continue to earn in the years to come, the 
gratitude of their fellow Americans for a job well done. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Henninoes. Thank you, Mr. Flues. 

I would like to preface anything which may be the subject of 
inquiry here this morning by the statement that I, too, have been 
engaged in law enforcement work and prosecution and I do not 
doubt for a moment the difficulties encountered by those who have 
been dedicated to the enforcement of law. I do think, if I may 
speak for myself—I do not know whether other members of the 
committee join in this or not, but from my own observation and 
experience over the years, the difficulty of narcotics enforcement 
presents many aspects not present in other kinds of law enforcement, 
and they certainly do present problems that are not present customs 
enforcement. 

Now we have here, Mr. Flues, a document styled— 

“Progress Report of Narcotic Enforcement Activities Compiled from Reports 
for the Past 10 Years by the Mexican Government to the United Nations and 
Other Sources,” Attachment to the statement of A. Gilmore Flues, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, before the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Friday, January 22, 1960. 

Who prepared this report, Mr. Flues? 

Mr. Furs. I did not personally. 

Chairman Henntines. I know you did not personally. I say who 
did. 

Mr. Anstincer. I prepared that. 

Chairman Hennines. Commissioner Anslinger prepared it. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennrinos. And it was prepared, I presume, Commis- 
sioner Anslinger, for the purposes of presentation to this committee. 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I appreciate very much the effort you have 
made in preparing this report. It isin some particularity. I assume 
that you might want to ask that it be made a part of the file in these 
proceedings, Mr. Flues. 

Mr. Frvrs. Mr. Chairman, we would appreciate it if this report 
were made a part of the record. 

Chairman Henninos. It will be so embodied. 

(The progress report was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and reads as 
follows :) 
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ExHB1T No. 3 


A. Progress REpoRTS OF NARCOTIC ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES COMPILED FROM 
REPORTS FOR THE Past TEN YEARS BY THE. MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND OTHER SOURCES 


Attachment to the statement of A. Gilmore Flues, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, before the Senate Subcommittee to investigate juvenile delin- 
quency, Friday, January 22, 1960 


B. ENFORCEMENT STRUCTURE 


The various phases of the narcotic enforcement program are centralized by 
the Mexican Government in the office of the Procurator-General of the Republic. 
Its judiciary police are primarily concerned with the suppression. of the illicit 
traffic for violations of the penal code. 

Violations of the health eode are enforced by authorities of the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare. These are infractions and prosecutions of persons licensed 
by the Government, i.e. merchants, physicans; pharmacists, nurses, etc. 

The phase of the illicit traffic which reeeives the major enforcement attention 
in Mexico is the suppression of clandestine opium production. Others are the 
destruction of illegal marihuana plantations, detection of Clandestine labora- 
tories for the conversion of opium into heroin, and investigation of highly 
organized international heroin, cocaine, and marihuana smuggling gangs. 


C. THE NARCOTIC PROBLEM 


The cultivation of the opium poppy, the coca plant, and marihuana is pro- 
hibited in Mexico. Opium and marihuana are cultivated clandestinely. 

The cocaine found in the illicit traffic is of Peruvian origin which usually 
arrives via Cuba. Small quantities are used by the Mexican addict, the bulk 
of this cocaine is then transshipped to the underworld markets in the United 
States and Canada. 

The production and use of marihuana are the most serious problems in 
Mexico. Large amounts of marihuana are also smuggled northward into the 
United States. 

The clandestinely produced opium is illegally converted to heroin principally 
for smuggling to foreign markets. 

There is no doubt that the value of the U.S. currency is a great economic 
incentive to the international trafficker. This is a strong reason why the in- 
crease in the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs and the use of the territory of the 
Mexican Republic as a channel for the passage of narcotic drugs from other 
countries have been particularly marked in the area of the U.S. frontier. 


D. OprumM Poppy DETECTION CAMPAIGN 


The clandestine production of the opium poppy in Mexico has been vigorously 
combated for many years. Planters sow small areas, in the winter, in the in- 
accessible mountainous regions of the country, principally in the States of Du- 
rango, Chihuahua,, Sinaloa, and Sonora, where climatic and geographical con- 
ditions are most favorable to its cultivation. 

Shortly after World War II the Mexican Government instituted a program 
of aerial detection of hidden opium fields which has been eminently successful. 
The federal judicial police are directly responsible for the conduct of the 
campaign of detection and destruction. They are assisted in their work by 
units of the national army and Mexican Air Force, by inspectors of the Ministry 
of Health and Welfare and by the police bodies which are auxiliary forces of 
the federal judicial police. 

When the poppy plantations are detected by air reconnaissance, ground forces 
are given the task of destruction. These year-round activities have con- 
tinued successfully and unabated until the present time and have been 
responsible for the reduction in clandestine opium production in Mexico. 

Violent clashes between the Mexican authorities and the gangsters working 
in collusion with the farmers have resulted in deaths on both sides caused by 
gunfire and dynamite explosions. Many Mexican agents have returned from the 
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expeditions with many types of fevers acquired in the mountainous recesses of 
the States of Sonora, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and other areas. 

In its 1955 annual report, Mexico reported on the status of its inspection pro- 
gram. Formerly there were 22,891 square meters under annual inspection. 
It was now extended still further to 30,028 square meters. The aim was to 
prevent former poppy growers forced to leave their opium producing zones from 
settling in neighboring regions to resume their illicit activities. 

A total of 15 radio stations were installed in this opium producing area for 
the sole purpose of coordinating ground and air operations with regard to the 
detection and destruction compaign. The Mexican Government is making a 
continuous effort to exterminate the domestic cultivation of the opium poppy. 

Sixteen airstrips used by smuggling planes have been destroyed. 

Mexico continues to devote the major portion of its annual narcotic enforce 
ment budget to this phase of their campaign. 


BE. OprumM DETECTION AND DESTRUCTION 


Acreage Acreage 
destroyed destroyed 
Period covered: (square meters) | Period covered—Con. (square meters) 


358, 412 955-4 23, 493 
1, 087, 915 23, 274 
110, 245 

513, 924 


EF. MARIHUANA PLANTATION DETECTION 


As in the case of clandestine opium cultivation the Mexican Government has 
been equally vigorous in the detection and destruction of clandestine marihuana 
planting. The authorities employ air forces to locate the plants and ground 
forces to destroy the products by incineration. 

Although the difficulties encountered in the opium campaign are considerable, 
those in relation to marihuana production are many times greater. Marihuana 
plants require less care, need less water and can be more easily hidden. Some 
former poppy growers switch to marihuana cultivation. Whereas opium can 
only grow best in the northwest region of the country, marihuana can and 
does flourish almost anywhere throughout the country. In addition to the cul- 
tivated areas there are those in which the marihuana plant grows wild. 
Furthermore, the plants are easily mistaken from the air for natural vegetation 
of the countryside. 

Despite these almost insurmountable obstacles, and pitched armed battles 
between the authorities and the marihuana growers acting in concert with highly 
organized criminal gangs who for the most part instigate this marihuana pro- 
duction, the Mexican authorities have made significant progress. 

In 1949 they destroyed 14,122 square meters. In 1950 they destroyed 10 
tons of marihuana and eradicated growing marihuana in an area of 704 square 
meters. In 1951 another 1,495 kilograms of growing marihuana plants were 
located, uprooted, dried, and destroyed by burning. In 1954, 900 square meters 
were destroyed. 

In 1955 in the northwest section of Mexico alone 35,520 square meters of 
marihuana plants were discovered and destroyed. The following year 54,996 
square meters of marihuana were detected by the air foree and with the assist- 
ance of Mexican Army forces were destroyed; this represented in excess of 14 
tons of marihuana. 

The year 1957 saw an intensification of effort but evidence that less marihuana 
was being cultivated: Compared to the larger acreage of the preceding year, 
only 27,469 meters were destroyed in 1957. However, in 1958, 500,000 square 
meters of marihuana were destroyed. 


G. SUBSTITUTION OF CROPS 


Upon the destruction of poppy and marihuana plantations, the farmers are 
educated to substitute lawful crops, principally sugarcane, wheat, maize, and 
beans. During 1950, a total of 239,800 square meters situated in districts with- 
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in the States of Durango, Chihuahua, and Sinaloa, which formerly were used 
for poppy growing were converted to the cultivation of lawful crops. 

In Mexico’s annual report for 1953 it reported ‘“‘a total area of 1,742,334 square 
meters formerly used for poppy growing in 1951 and 1952, is now either 
abandoned or used for legitimate crops. The area in question was duly visited 
and inspected by the forees assigned to the campaign, which means that the 
figures have been strictly checked. This shows what excellent results have been 
produced by the previous campaigns and the preventive operations carried on 
in the present one.” 

In 1955 the Mexican Government embarked upon a program of diverting the 
peasants in the poppy-growing areas to cultivation of other crops by such 
methods as providing the means to farmers who lack funds to engage in law- 
ful agricultural pursuits and the organization of social recreational programs in 
towns and settlements in the northwestern part of the country. 

In 1955 Mexico reported that its campaign was not confined to uncovering and 
arresting opium and marihuana growers and traffickers. Persuasive means 
were also employed, such as the distribution of leaflets on market days in the 
communities, and talks to the peasants to try to convince them of the illicit and 
harmful nature of their activities. In addition, steps were taken to enable the 
peasants to engage in licit activities by providing them with credits for the 
purchase of seeds and agricultural implements, supplying fertilizers, digging 
wells, etc, 

A farsighted highway construction program was also started in 1955 to en- 
able peasants to find profitable outlets for their agricultural, mining, and 
forestry products. 

In summary, through the educational campaign directed at the peasantry, and 
through economic, social and cultural measures adopted to raise the level of 
living of those peasants, who by reason of the topography of the areas where 
they live, formerly engaged in the harvesting of raw opium—substantial progress 
has been made in crop substitution. 


H. DETECTION OF CLANDESTINE NARCOTIC LABORATORIES 
1949 


(a) A secret laboratory was discovered in the city of Guadalajara and 4 
kilograms of opium in an aquerous solution were found to be in process of 
treatment. This labortory was the property of a woman, Carmen Nunez Reza, 
who was arrested together with an accomplice named Juan Valdes Ham. 

(b) A laboratory was seized from Federico Chavez Gomez, Antonio Valadez 
de Chavez, and Antonio Chavez Rodriguez. Still another laboratory was seized 
from Antonia Gonzalez Calderon. All the defendants were prosecuted and 
received substantial penitentiary sentences. 


1950 


(a) The authorities at Mocorito in the State of Sinaloa, discovered a clandes- 
tine laboratory and arrested Jesus Suarez Buelna and two others confiscating all 
apparatus and utensiles and seizing 923 grams of morphine, 610 grams of 
marihuana. 

(b) On April 20 the same judicial police succeeded in locating a secret labora- 
tory installed in a small house near the railway station at Culiacan, in Sinaloa 
and arrested Raul Gomez Munguia. 


1951 

None. 
1952 

(a) The narcotics police of the Department of Health and Welfare discovered 
a clandestine heroin laboratory in a remote suburb of Mexico City. The oper- 
ators Antonio Chavez Rodriguez and Jose Fontave Goixart were arrested. The 
equipment and utensiles in this secret laboratory were destroyed and 380 grams 
of heroin confiscated. 

This gang had been under investigation for about 2 years. Their smuggling 
modus operandi was to use female couriers to carry large quantities of cocaine 
and heroin to criminal buyers in New York and Chicago. 


43113—60—pt. 76 
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I. Narcotic SEIZURES 





Opium Heroin | Morphine Marihuana | Cocaine 


Kilo- | mene | Kilo- | Grams | Kilo- | Grams | Kilo- | Grams | Kilo- | Grams 
grams grams | grams | grams grams 





705 | gas | 
28 702 | 
1, 493 | 

1, 357 | 

B | 618 | 

| 934 

| 4,024 | 

3, 190 | 

784 | 36, 282 | 
147 | 10, 978 | 








986 | 60, 571 


. NARCOTIC VIOLATORS ARRESTED 
y'otat 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1, 95S 1957-58 
1958-59 


Total 


K. ENFORCEMENT COOPERATION WITH THE UNITED STATES 


A splendid policy of collaboration in combating the illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs has long existed between U.S. authorities and the Procurator-General 
of the Mexican Republic. An equally beneficial interchange of information and 
data relating to traffickers in narcotic drugs operating between the two countries 
also prevails. 

The U.S. Bureau of Customs maintains an office in the American Embassy at 
Mexico City and works closely with the Mexican authorities in relation to the 
suppression of the international illicit narcotic traffic and particularly to com- 
bat the smuggling of illicit narcotics into the United States. In addition, 
representatives of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics have been invited on numerous 
occasions to assist the Mexican police regarding specific investigations of major 
significance. 

Just recently, upon invitation from the Mexican Procurator-General, two 
undercover officers of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics aided the national authorities 
in a case which culminated successfully with the arrest on November 24, 1959, 
of a gang headed by one Jorge Asaf Bala, known as the Al Capone of Mexico, and 
another defendant and the seizure of 3 kilograms of pure heroin. 

The Mexican police are giving us great assistance in another independent 
ease. This investigation has yet not been completed, but certain facts can be 
made known without jeopardy to the Mexican court’s prosecution. The prin- 
cipal conspirator, Telesforo Parra-Lopez, of Mexicali, has been the subject of 
continued and intensive joint inquiry by our Los Angeles office and authorities at 
Mexicali since 1956. l’urra-Lopez heads a group responsible for almost all of 
the heroin smuggled out of Baja California into the Los Angeles area, Evi- 
dence against him was obtained in Los Angeles. 

It was also established that large quantities of chemicals and equipment were 
purchased in the United States and used by his gang in a large clandestine 
heroin laboratory in the Mexicali area. In view of the fact that Parra-Lopez 
is aware of our interest in him and since he will not now enter the United 
States, the Mexican authorities agreed to prosecute him at Mexicali based 
on our evidence and witnesses. An arrest warrant was recently issued 
against him by the Mexican Attorney General’s office and although Parra- 
Lopez is still a fugitive, his apprehension is expected soon. 
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Following are summaries of some of the major results of this cooperation 
with the United States: 
1949 

(a) Information was given to the American authorities concerning the 
whereabouts and activities of drug traffickers who, having engaged in the traffic 
in the United States, had proceeded to Mexican territory: (1) Michael Kalogridis, 
Greek smuggler and criminal heroin conversion chemist (since deceased) ; 
(2) Salvatore Vitale, former Detroit gangster who was deported to Italy, 
later returned illegally to the United States, one of the largest international 
heroin traffickers. Subsequently he disappeared and it is now believed that 
he was murdered over dispute involving a huge heroin deal; (3) Silvestro 
Carollo, former New Orleans gangster and associate of Frank Costello and 
other prominent international gangsters, later deported to Italy. 

(b) Following the arrest at Los Angeles, Calif., of Foster Rowlan and 
Abraham Cavazos Rodriguez, their statements disclosed connections with opium 
traffickers resident in a Federal State of the Mexican Republic. Upon receipt 
of this information the Mexican authorities arrested the sources of supply. 

(c) Max Cossman, a notorious American gangster, was arrested for manu- 
facturing heroin from opium. He was sentenced to 6 years’ imprisonment 
following trial in a Mexican court. This investigation was conducted jointly 
with authorities of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics. 


1951 


(a) Max Cossman, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, escaped a Mexican 
penitentiary in August 1950. He was again apprehended on November 24, 
1951, to serve the balance of his sentence. While in hiding he had under- 
gone plastic surgery and dyed his gray hair black to aid the process of 
rejuvenation. 

1952 


Max Cossman was once again spotlighted. When he was recaptured he was 
charged with the additional offense of circulating counterfeit currency. On 
June 2, 1952, he was sentenced to 18 years’ imprisonment, making a total cf 
24 years’ incarceration. 

(vb) The ease of Jorge Magnon Romo was an outstanding example of the 
cooperation between Mexico and the United States. Romo had been arrested 
in U.S. territory for possession of 110 kilograms of marihuana which he 
had obtained in Mexico and smuggled across the border. Upon being released 
on bail he fled to Nuevo Laredo in the State of Tanaulipas. 

The representative of the U.S. Bureau of Customs in Mexico brought the 
case to the notice of the Mexican authorities. The evidence and the American 


witnesses appeared in a Mexican court which then authorized the arrest of 
this important violator. 


1953 


(a) In June 1953 Enrique Trevino Ramon, a notorious drug trafficker, was 
arrested at Nuevo Laredo, State of Tanaulipas. The arrest brought to a con- 
clusion the investigation of the illicit activities of the gang of which he was a 
member. The leader was Alfonso Trevino Ramon who had been arrested 
earlier that year. This investigation was conducted in collaboration with the 
U.S. Bureau of Customs representative at Mexico City and with the police offi- 
cials of the border town of Laredo, Texas. 


1954 


(a) In March 1954, on the basis of information obtained by the U.S. Customs 
representative, Mexican officers destroyed a clandestine heroin laboratory 
which was just about to begin operations at Hermosillo, Sonora, and arrested 
the five conspirators involved. At the time of his arrest, one of these attempted 
to commit suicide by cutting his throat. 

(b) Authorities at Mexico City, on March 1, 1954, and subsequent dates, 
seized 700 kilograms of marihuana prepared for transport to the United States, 
$5,000 in currency, a delivery truck and two automobiles. Antonio Ruanova 
Holler and three others were arrested. The U.S. Customs representative in 
Mexico City, as well as customs agents in New York and along the border, 
collaborated closely in the making of this case. 
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1955 


(a) Asa result of the exploitation of leads obtained in the investigation of the 
foregoing case, narcotic agents, customs agents, and New York City police in 
January 1955, arrested Willy Morales and Regulo Escalona, and other con- 
spirators, seizing considerable quantities of cocaine and marihuana. One kilo- 
gram of foreign-origin cocaine was later discovered in Escalona’s safe-deposit 
box in a Mexico City bank and seized by Mexican authorities. 

(b) A number of very importunt international gangsters who were using 
Mexico as a base for their criminal narcotic operations and as a safe haven 
were expelled to Europe. 

italian nationals Alfredo Michelucci, Nicholas Impastato, and Charles Carollo 
were deported to Italy. These gangsters were former residents of the United 
States and international heroin traffickers. Impastato was in addition a 
murderous thug suspected of several unsolved murders, and was forced out of the 
United States. He entered Mexico on a visitor’s visa but the Mexican Govern- 
ment quickly expelled him as a dangerous narcotic trafficking suspect. 

(c) Antoine D’Agostino, notorious international narcotic trafficker, was ar- 
rested March 7, 1955, in Mexico City where he had been directing large-scale 
intercontinental smuggling of narcotics, chiefly to New York City and Montreal, 
Canada. His emissaries included Roger Coudert who also maintained residence 
in Mexico City and the persistently important Candian violators John and 
George Mallock, all of whom had been convicted of narcotic violations in 1954, 
D’ Agostino upon the request of the U.S. Customs representative was expelled to 
the United States and then extradited to Canada where he was convicted and 
sentenced to the penitentiary. His criminal associates—Raymond Sultana, 
Henry Aime Sirvein and the latter’s wife, Francois Paulette Sirvein—were de- 
ported to France, The investigations which led up to D’Agostino’s arrest 
caused other associates to flee Mexico, and still another one, the notorious John 
Mallock, was killed in an auto accident just in time to avoid arrest. 

1957 

Francisco Morales Savala was arrested by Federal Narcotics Bureau author- 
ities at San Diego, Calif. He named Manuel Rodriguez Vega as the person 
who sold him the drugs at Mexicali in the State of Lower California. Vega was 
promptly arrested and 331 grams of heroin confiscated from him. 

Ten independent seizures were made at various points on the Mexican border, 
almost all of which were destined for the United States. 

In Tijuana six cases were made, involving nine defendants and the seizure 
of 541 kilograms of marihuana and 1,750 kilograms of opium. At Nuevo 
Laredo 28 kilograms of marihuana were seized and one person arrested. At 
Ciudad Juarez two violators were arrested for possession of 47 kilograms of 
marihauna. At Piedras Negras, three violators were arrested, in two cases, 
involving the seizure of 400 kilograms of marihuana. 


1958 


(a) Mexican enforcement continued to be intensive at its northern border 
with the United States. At Tijuana, 59 separate investigations, involving 81 
violators were made. A total of 150.205 kilograms of marihuana, 62 grams 
of morphine and 11.440 kilograms of opium were confiscated. At Mexicali, 
25 cases were made and the following quantities seized: 132.773 kilograms of 
marihuana, 85 grams of heroin, and 6 kilograms of opium. At Nuevo Laredo, 
92 persons were arrested and 26.305 kilograms of marihuana were seized. At 
Piedras Negras, 19 persons were arrested and 124.985 kilograms of marihuana 
seized. At Ciudad Juarez 92 persons were arrested and 20.105 kilograms of 
marihuana seized. The greater portion of these quantities was intended for 
smuggling to the United States. 

1959 

Soon after the arrest of Jorge Asaf Bala, from whom 3 kilograms of pure 
heroin were seized on November 24, 1959, U.S. narcotic agents cooperating with 
Mexican authorities penetrated the organization of Emilio Rosas at Piedras 
Negras. A large quantity of pure heroin was seized and Emilio Rosas and 
his chief lieutenant were arrested. Rosas had been the source of approximately 
90 percent of the illicit heroin in San Antonio, Tex., during the past 3 years. 
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L. TIJUANA 






















The Tijuana-San Diego border has always been a narcotic problem to both 
Mexico and the United States, particularly in relation to the smuggling of 
Mexican marihuana into California. 

Following are some important and large seizures made at Tijuana in 1957 by 
Mexican police: 


(a) Manual Lerma Yega was arrested for possession of 28 kilograms 
marihuana. 


(b) Alberto Covarrubias Gutierrez and 3 others were arrested for pos- 
session of 74 kilograms marihuana. 


(c) Tomas Angulo Perez was arrested after 118 kilograms of marihuana 
were seized from him. 


(ad) Alfredo Inzunza Sanchez was arrested for possession of 180 kilo- 
grams marihuana. 


(e) Ruben Diaz Beltran was arrested for possession of 141 kilograms 
marihuana. 


For the year 1958, 81 persons were arrested at Tijuana, 150.205 kilograms 
marihuana, 62 grams morphine and 11.440 kilograms opium were confiscated. 


M. CONCLUSIONS 





1. Mexico has been consistently faithful to its international obligations and 
the closest possible cooperation with the United States prevails. 
2. Eighty-nine and one-tenth percent of the Mexican addicts population use 
marihuana. The domestic consumption of opium and its derivatives (heroin and 
morphine) does not constitute a really serious problem. Nevertheless, the Mexi- 
can Government has continued to devote most of its enforcement attention to 
the question of suppression of poppy cultivation on its territory, in the spirit 
of international cooperation. Since 1957 to date the opium poppy acreage 
destroyed by the aerial-ground forces campaign has increased, indicating 
Mexico’s sustained, vigorous efforts. Since the United States is the principal 
market for these opiates, this action has been of great benefit to the United 
States. Consequently, less opiates have been smuggled to the United States. 

3. Mexico does not deny that its clandestinely produced marihuana is 
smuggled into the United States. It has accurately and consistently admitted 
this situation. Mexico has waged a marihuana production campaign of aerial 
detection and has destroyed huge quantities of marihuana despite most difficult 
circumstances. 

4. Enforcement at the border with the United States and neighboring areas 
continues to combat this growing narcotic smuggling evil. Thirty-four and four- 
tenths percent of annual Mexican prosecutions concern arrests and seizures 
made at the cities and areas of its northern border with the United States. 
The narcotic traffic in the Tijuana area is admittedly serious in spite of intensive 
Mexican enforcement efforts. 

5. The general enforcement situation of the illicit narcotic traffic in Mexico 
is excellent. There has been a decline in the amount of illicit narcotics seized 
annually in the internal traffic with a contrasting increase in opium poppy and 
marihuana plantation destruction. This would definitely indicate the desire 
of Mexico to eliminate the source before it reaches the internal traffic for 
national consumption and for smuggling to the United States. 

The following statement regarding the illicit cultivation of opium poppies in 
Mexico was made by the U.S. representative, Harry J. Anslinger, before the 
second session of the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, held at 
Lake Success, N.Y., from July 24 to August 8, 1947, and preceded adoption of 
resolution E/CN.7/98 which was introduced by the U.S. representative: 

“T have received information from the representative of the United States 
who accompanied the Mexican officials engaged in making an aerial survey in 
Mexico last spring that the cultivation of the opium poppy in Mexico covers a 
large area and is increasing year after year. It is estimated on the basis of 
observation and photographs of an area of about 1,000 square miles that the 
poppy fields now number close to 10,000, averaging one-half hectare (114 acres) 
or more per field. The total area is between 4,000 and 5,000 hectares (10,000 
and 12,500 acres), producing from 32 to 40 metrie tons of opium. The principal 
opium producing area is roughly 6,000 square miles in extent. It forms a 
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rectangle east of Bodiriguato, Sinaloa. It extends in a northwesterly direction 
with the eastern boundary on the western slopes of the Sierra Madre. 

“The aerial survey I have mentioned was made northeast of Bodiriguato. 
In this limited area of approximately 1,000 square miles, 1,500 to 1,700 fields 
were observed. Outside of the 1,000 square miles main area an additional 
3,000 fields were observed. 

“For various reasons, notably the change in the administration, a misconcep- 
tion of the extent of the task, and the lack of manpower and finances, the 1947 
opium poppy destruction campaign conducted by the Attorney General achieved 
poor results. Approximately 200 poppy fields having a total area of only 36 
hectares (90 acres) were destroyed by a ground expedition. 

“The cultivation of the opium poppy in Mexico, although prohibited by 
Mexican law, appears to be tolerated by the State and local authorities in the 
producing areas, with the possible exception of the State of Sonora. 

“It is reported that between 20 and 30 secret landing strips for airplanes have 
been constructed in Mexico to handle the transportation of narcotics from 
Mexico to the United States. There is confirmation of this on both sides of the 
border. The Mexican Government recently seized a plane loaded with narcotics 
in Mexico and a crashed plane containing the bodies of two known narcotic 
smugglers was found in the United States. We also have information that 
underworld groups in the United States have their representatives in Mexico 
to promote the cultivation of the opium poppy, to purchase the crop, and to 
arrange for its transformation into more valuable and less bulky derivatives, 
thereby facilitating transportation. 

“Information received from reliable sources indicates that there are 12 or 
more clandestine laboratories in Mexico, a few of which are large and well 
equipped. Two of the laboratories have been seized during the last few months. 
It is estimated that at least one-half of the raw opium produced in Mexico is 
being processed into either morphine or heroin. 

“The United States is concerned over the narcotics situation in Mexico be- 
cause most of the narcotics produced are intended for smuggling across the 
border into our country and are a serious menace to the health of our people. 
In order to present a picture of the present situation along the border, I have 
in a separate paper described in detail a shooting affray that occurred a few 
weeks ago at Woodbine Check near Calexico between desperate Mexican smug- 
glers and narcotics and customs enforcement officers of the United States. I 
am authorized to state that my Government hopes that the Mexican Govern- 
ment will increase its activity without delay, in consonance with its interna- 
tional obligations, with a view to suppressing the illicit cultivation of opium 
poppies within its borders.” 


Chairman Henninos. Now, Mr. Anslinger, in a letter dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1959, you were invited to testify before this subcommittee. 
That letter stated that one of the major subjects to be covered was, 
and I quote— 
the matter of illegal importation and smuggling of narcotics and marihuana 
from Mexico— 
and in a letter dated October 20, 1959, you replied that it would be 
impossible for you to attend. You, at that time, suggested Mr. 
George A. White to testify and you said, and I quote: 

No one is better qualified to discuss the California situation with your sub 
committee than Mr. White. 

I will not take time to read the accompanying letter from the De- 
partment files to the committee. Mr. Flues’ statement on Friday, 
pages 40 and 41 of his testimony, is that Mr. White simply did not 
know all of the facts. Mr. Anslinger stated on Friday, at page 4 
of the transcript, and I quote: 


Mr. White was not always aware of what was going on. 


Now we conclude that Mr. White did lack some qualifications as 
to his representations when he testified in California. I don’t mean 
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to labor that point, but I think it is very important to arouse the 
ple of California and certainly in Los Angeles—properly so— 
use Mr, White, as we have indicated, made some very categorical 
statements and he used the illustration of dog-in-the-manger policy, 
and I am quite sure that you gentlemen met together about this, Mr. 
Flues and Mr. Anslinger and Mr. Kelly, and the matter was discussed 
between you. That istrue, isit not? 

Mr. Kexiy. Oh, yes, of course it is, 

Chairman HennINGs. Perhaps at least once. 

Mr. Ketuy. I don’t agree with the statement that was made, but 
we have discussed it together. I don’t agree that customs has main- 
tained a dog-in-the-manger attitude. 

Chairman Hennineos. Oh, no, no, I did not mean to suggest that 
you would say that your Department has maintained a dog-in- 
the-manger attitude. Mr. White did so say and he was recommended 
to this committee and bore the testimonial and qualification of the 
maker, we might say, that of Commissioner Anslinger, whom I have 
for many years had the greatest respect for, and Commissioner 
Anslinger said that no one is better qualified to discuss the California 
situation with your subcommittee than Mr. White. 

Now I don’t want to quibble about a wording, gentlemen. We 
are not concerned with that. I am sure you can appreciate, how- 
ever, that there was a very serious question raised by Mr. White 
and Mr. Flues, on Friday, told us, for example, that in consulting 
with Commissioner Anslinger, Mr. White’s territory consists of 
California, Wyoming, and Arizona. That is page 41 of the tran- 
script. I am trying to follow the evidence in this case or in this 
proceeding. 

Now, on November 10, 1959, Mr. White stated before this sub- 
committee that his territory was California, Arizona, and Nevada. 
This appears in the Los Angeles hearing, volume 2, page 245. Has 
Mr. White’s jurisdiction been changed since that time. 

Mr. Ansiincer. Mr. Chairman, let me try to clarify the matter. 

Chairman Hennines. Maybe you can just proceed in your own 
way, Mr. Commissioner. It is not my desire to engage in unneces- 
sary cross-examination, and I think perhaps in the interest of fair- 
ness it would be best for you to make just clarifying statements, 
as you desire, and relieve us of some of the burden of doubt and 
uncertainty which has permeated the feeling of some of the members 
of this committee—at least since the hearings were held in the State 
of California, in the three major cities on the west coast. 

Mr. Awnstincer. Mr. Chairman, I stated in that letter that 
he was qualified to appear before your committee because he is, 
without a doubt, the top expert on the narcotics conditions in the 
State of California, and he is so recognized. 

Now I would like to clarify this: When Mr. Flues and I said he 
didn’t know everything that was going on, I think we meant par- 
ticularly these high level conferences that we were having in Wash- 
ington—I think that is the way Mr. Flues also meant that state- 
ment—that we were having at the time Mr. White made those state- 
ments, and he did not know that we had discussed these problems 
as to jurisdiction in Mr Flues’ office in October. 
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There is no question about Mr. White’s qualifications or that he 
knows conditions. 

Now, as to territory, the fact we do not have a man stationed in 
Nevada, we have very little work there. All of the work there is 
done by local people. It is under his jurisdiction, but that is my 
mistake. I should have added that Nevada has been a part of 
the San Francisco District for many years. I don’t see that there 
is any difficulty here as to what we meant. That is exactly what 
we meant, that Mr. White had no knowledge of what was going 
on in Mr. Flues’ office and I don’t discuss these things with my 
buck privates, as Mr. White calls himself. 

We were leading up to a committee which was going to go over all 
of these jurisdictional matters, and that has been resolved now. All of 
the men in the field have had a copy of the orders as to what they are to 
do and at the present time we are in Mexico—we can go into an 
country in the world, and the customs can do likewise, and I think 
at the time that Mr. White testified, I don’t think he had any direct 
leads into Mexico, such as we had from New York and from Chicago, 
and on the Mexican border, where Mr. Chavez was. 

Chairman Henninés. Well, without trying old grounds, Mr. An- 
slinger, Mr. Flues, on page 41 of the last hearing said : 


I simply said he simply did not seem to know the facts, or if he did know them, 
he has not explained them to you. 


I then undertook to ask the following question of Mr. Flues: 


Do you think Mr. White, although he may not have known the facts on the 
23d of November last, might conceivably know the facts now? 


Mr. Fives. I would not know that, Mr. Chairman. I have not had any com- 
munication myself with Mr. White. 


I then inquired: 


So far as you know, then, your representative, your Director in the person of 
Mr. White, how long has he been in the service. 

Mr. White was asked these questions and answered. 

Now have you a copy of the present directive which we heard was 
being processed and otherwise distributed to members of the service 
relating to the conflict of jurisdiction. I address that to any one of 
you. I don’t-care who answers it. 

Mr. Fuves. I have here a summary of this existing arrangement. 

Chairman Henninos. Under what date, sir? 

Mr. Fives. There is no date on it. 

Chairman Hennines. No date! 

Mr. Fives. No date on this summary. 

Chairman Hennines Is it in the form of a memorandum ? 

Mr. Fives. It is in the form of a memorandum. 

Chairman Hennineos. We heard that something was in the course of 
preparation and thereafter would be distributed. I care now to be 
precise about it. 


Mr. Fiuss. I have already testified that I sent word over to the 
Commissioners. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. You also said in your letter that 
Colonel White could not know at the time he testified that sometime 
ago I called together a committee composed of representatives of both 
Bureaus, Mr. Miles Ambrose, and so on, and you told us that this com- 
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mittee has already produced its final draft of agreement which has 
been approved by the bureaus-and the-same is now in the process of 
being put forward as a directive. Has it been put forward as a 
directive ? 

Mr. Fives. Yes, it has. 

Chairman Henninos. Have you a copy of that directive with you, 
sir? 

Mr. Fives. I do not have a copy with me, sir. I can give you the 
summary of itrighthere. I can tell you what is in it. 

Chairman Hennineos. You have no copy of the directive? 

Mr. Fuvurs. I have no copy with me, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Has the directive been distributed, sir? 

Mr. Fuurs. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos, Where has it been distributed ? 

Mr. Fiurs. To the Commissioners. 

Chairman Hennings. To whom? 

Mr. Fiuss. To the Commissioners. 

Chairman Hennines. You mean to Messrs. Anslinger and Kelly ? 

Mr. Ketry. And to our agents in the field. 

Mr. Fives. Now beyond them, it would be, of course, up to the 
Commissioners to make dissemination of whatever instructions arise 
from that directive that they should give and they both told me they 
have given that. 

Chairman Henntnes. Would you object to furnishing a copy of 
this directive to us? 

Mr. Fives. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Under what date was the directive issued, 
Mr. Flues? 

Mr. Fives. It was sometime in late December, was it not ? 

Mr. Keuty. Yes. 

Chairman Hennives. After the hearings in California? 

Mr. Fives. It was either December or it could have been the first 
part of January, the directive itself, but let me say, sir-——— 

Chairman Hennrnos. In other words, sir, it was issued sometime 
after the hearings. The hearings in Los Angeles were held on 
November 10. 

Mr. Frivuxs. Yes. Those dates would speak for themselves, Mr. 
Chairman. 

May I make this statement, sir? 

Chairman Hennines. Now how long after the hearings was the 
directive issued ? 

Mr. Fives. Well, I am not quite certain when you had the hearings. 
Was it November? 

Chairman Henninos. It was November, sir. 

Mr. Fives. In November? 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, 9th and 10th. 

Mr. Fiugrs. So I would assume it would at least be a month or a 
month and a half after that the directive was issued. 

Chairman Henninos. May I inquire, sir, of any of you—especially 
of you or Mr. Anslinger—whether Mr. White communicated with you 


following the testimony in Los Angeles or whether you communicated 
with him? 
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Mr. Fives. I had no communication myself and I would like to 
make this statement to you, Mr. Senator: 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Mr. Fuses. In May of 1959 I was in California, not on narcotics 
business nor even customs business, though I did go to the offices of 
the collector of customs in San Francisco. I was out there on Coast 
Guard business. At that time Mr. White came to the offices of the 
collector of customs and introduced himself to me. I wanted to say 
“Hello” to him anyway, being our top narcotics representative in the 
area. We talked for a few minutes in the office of the collector of 
customs. This was my one and only time that I have ever met or 
talked with George White. 

Now I want to point out one thing which is puzzling tome. At 
that time Mr. White said absolutely nothing to me of the matters 
about which he testified in your hearing in California and neither 
in any communications since has he conveyed any such thoughts to me. 

Chairman Hennrnes. You, of course, know, Mr. Secretary, if I 
may interject at this point, you know that this testimony of Mr. 
White’s was not developed as a result of searching inquiry or cross- 
examination; this was purely voluntary and this was first initiated 
by Mr. White and came to this committee as a great shock and 
certainly to the people of that area, a great shocking thing. 

Mr. Fives. May I emphasize this point, that as a voluntary ex- 
pression to me—it would have been a voluntary expression to me. 
I have puzzled why he did not bring these matters up to me when 
I was present in California talking to him in person. 

Chairman Henninos. Had he never brought them up, these dif- 
ferences in area of jurisdiction and conflict of jurisdiction and failure 
of efforts? Had he never discussed them with you and Mr. Anslinger? 

Mr. Anstrncer. He has discussed those with me on a number of 
occasions and, as I told you at the last hearing, he did a lot of 
grumbling, but we respect those jurisdictions and we stayed strictly 
within the orbits, so I ordered him to stay within his own jurisdiction 
and not to go wandering into a Customs jurisdiction, otherwise it 
would just be a lot of friction. 

Chairman Hennrines. Now according to the directive or the 
memorandum, which I have not yet heard, I understood you to say, 
Commissioner Anslinger, not to go wandering into the jurisdiction 
of Customs. Now, then, Mr. White did raise this matter with you 
and he raised it as a matter of considerable gravity, did he not, sir? 

Mr. Anstincer. No, it was more in the nature of just some dis- 
cussion. At different times we would discuss going into Mexico. 
He wouldn’t have anything specific. If he had had anything specific, 
we would have immediately turned it over to Mr. White, the other 
Mr. White, Ben White, at Mexico City. I did permit Mr. White 
to go to Mexico City to interview Max Cossman—that is the prize 
prisoner of the Mexican Government—to show cooperation of the 
United States. In fact he is in a cell between the man who assassinated 
Trotsky and on the other side is this Chinese general who made off 
with $45 million of Chiang Kai-shek’s money, so I did allow him to go 
to Mexico at that time. I didn’t mention anything to Customs because 
it was not an investigation. Mr. Cossman was going to turn over 
a lot of important traffickers throughout the world, but it just didn’t 
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work out that way. But we have discussed this matter and I have 
told him that he could not go into Mexico to make his own investiga- 
tions because that was Customs territory at the time. Now it is 
entirely different. 

Chairman Hennines. What was your own personal feeling at that 
time, based upon the—you say there were several complaints or just 
one complaint made to you by Mr. White, your district director 
in California? 

Mr. Anstincer. There were several complaints and I would tell 
him to put down on paper just what, you want Customs to do there, 
because after all they are in there making investigations and we 
turned over a number of items and he and Ben White, in Mexico 
City, got along famously, but we didn’t get around 

Chairman Hennines. There was no—I think you described it as 
“spirit of friendly rivalry.” 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, no, I said “friendly competition.” There 
is no question of competition there because Mr. White didn’t go into 
Mexico to make investigations. 

Chairman Hennines. So there was no friendly competition there? 

Mr. Anstincer. No, but there were so many things that Mr. White 
developed in relation to Mexico, which were turned over to both the 
Mexicans and the Customs to follow through. 

Chairman Henninos. After Mr. White—excuse me—after Mr. 
White had complained to you and, as a trusted and experienced officer 
in your service, had made this dissatisfaction known to you, as he did 
to this committee during its hearings on the west coast, did you there- 
after present Mr. White’s complaints to Mr. Flues? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. No, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Did you undertake any further action with 
respect to Mr. White’s complaint ? 

Mr. AnsLINGER. Well, we discussed it. 

Chairman Henntnes. Did you do anything except to tell him not 
to go wandering off ? 

Mr. Anstincer. We discussed the matters with Customs on nu- 
merous occasions and I think that we finally came around now to a 
directive where we understand each other and 

Chairman Hennines. You see, Mr. Anslinger, we didn’t generate 
this at all, this committee didn’t. 

Mr Awns.incer. It was generated before your meeting. 

Chairman Henntneos. I say we didn’t generate this complaint to 
which your district director gave expression. It was generated by 
an official of the Bureau of Narcotics, and I am sure you can’t wonder 
that we might find ourselves somewhat disturbed by what has been 
expressed. 

Mr. Ansurncer. Mr. Chairman, you notice I didn’t tell him what 
to, say and what not to say. My men are free to talk as they like. 
That was his opinion and that, after all, was his own opinion at that 
time. It wasn’t mine, because we were ‘already discussing ways and 
means to change this jurisdictional area, 

Chairman Henninos. I think, then, we might have a summation 
which the Assistant ore has brought with him, although we 
still do not have a copy of the directive and the date of that, sir. 
There is no date on it? 
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Mr. Fives. No date on the summary, sir. 
Chairman Hennines. There is a date on the directive, I assume. 

Mr. Frvurs. Yes; of course. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Can you tell us why there is no date on what 
you are now presenting there? 

Mr. Fives. I wouldn’t know. The summary was handed to me, 
I expect if anyone had thought that the dates were important, they 
would have put a date on them. 

Chairman Henninos. Well I don’t know about anyone, but to me 
dates are exceedingly important. Hearings were held in November, at 
which time your district director expressed not only deep dissatis- 
faction, but I might go so far as to say indignation at what he called 
the failure of coordination of Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics in 
undertaking to control what is a desperately serious problem and 
thereafter there was formulated a new directive, apparently. Now 
what was it that brought this new directive into being? 

Mr. Fives. Mr. Chairman, let me give you a little further back- 
ground. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLvuEs. Since you are interested in dates—— 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am not only interested in dates, sir, I am 
very much interested in dates because I think they go part and parcel 
to the entire structure of what we are trying to do. We want to 
know when and where. I have always been interested in dates be- 
cause it has been part of my training in my profession to inquire 
about when something happened, not merely the fact that it happened, 
but the date is always important, and especially so in a matter of this 
sort, and I am surprised that your summation is not accompanied 
by a copy of your directive that bears a date which would give this 
committee some reassurance that this directive had been issued and 
when it had been issued and transmitted to your several directors. 
However, be that as it may, you have not seen fit, sir, to present your 
evidence in that fashion, so we will be glad to have you read your 
undated memorandum. 

Mr. Fives. Mr. Chairman, the further background that I wanted 
to give, and I think it would be of interest to you, is that Commissioner 
Kelly, in the summer of 1958, went out through the Far East checking 
on jurisdictional matters and thinking and considering these very 
jurisdictional problems in which you are interested. In 1959, Mr. 
Kelly went to Europe and touched also on the Middle East, going 
as far as Alexandria, and at that time he also was interested in the 
jurisdictional problem and, as you know, the Bureau of Narcotics, 
under the arrangement which had been drawn up by or under a pre- 
vious Secretary of the Treasury back in 1951, was to the effect that 
the Bureau of Narcotics had jurisdiction in Europe and in the Middle 
East. Mr. Kelly, on this second trip, talked with both Customs 
people and Narcotics people and as a result of his discussions and his 
own surveys east and west, when he returned to Washington a month 
or so later, we talked together and talked also with Commissioner 
Anslinger on this jurisdictional problem and it was the consensus of 
opinion that the old arrangement of exclusive jurisdiction had been 
honored more in the breach than in the acceptance and it was time to 
get rid of it. That decision, as I said, was reached between us in 
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October. I would say probably about the last of October—say the 
20th or so. 

Then I called together a committee, which was composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Bureau of Narcotics and the Bureau of Customs. 
These were not the Commissioners themselves, but men of their staffs, 
and the man who chaired it was Miles Ambrose, who was the then 
Assistant Secretary to the Secretary of the Treasury in Charge of 
Law Enforcement, and this committee sat together and had numerous 
conferences, 

They ironed out areas of disagreement and so forth and when 
they had concluded they found that they had arrived at an agree- 
ment between the bureaus. It wasn’t something that I had to impose, 
in other words; it was from the conference. T did tell them if they 
couldn’t iron out any areas of disagreement, then, of course, I would 
make a policy decision as to those certain areas, but happily enough 
they were able to get together and come up with an understanding 
between the two bureaus which seemed very satisfactory, and then, 
normally, when that was reported back to me, I composed a directive 
embracing the recommendations of the committee and this was sub- 
mitted to both of the bureaus and they in turn sent out their instruc- 
tions to the field. 

Now the summary of that, which I have mentioned, is as follows: 

Customs has the responsibility for the suppression of smuggling 
of narcotic drugs or marihuana. Narcotics has the responsibility 
for all other activities relating to the narcotics and marihuana prob- 
lems, including contact with foreign official entities. 

Chairman Hennines. Now may I stop you there, sir? I didn’t 
quite understand. Customs has the authority over what and narcot- 
ics has what ? 

Mr. Fives. Customs has the responsibility for the suppression of 
smuggling of narcotic drugs or marihuana. 

Chairman Hennin@s. Or marihuana? 

Mr. Fives. Yes. Narcotics has responsibility for all other acti- 
vities relating to narcotics and marihuana problems, including con- 
tact with foreign official entities. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, now, does that mean that the Bureau 
of Narcotics, as such, has no jurisdiction at the border ? 

Mr. Fives. No, I wouldn’t say that, and if you let me proceed—— 

Chairman Henninos. Has it jurisdiction te inspect any shipments 
or inspect shipments coming in? 

Mr. Fuss. Strictly speaking, this is a smuggling problem and is 
a responsibility of the Bureau of Customs. 

Chairman Henninos. That is all I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Fiuxrs. Good. Representatives of the Bureaus may, as cir- 
cumstances require, operate in any foreign areas to which they may 
gain access. 

Customs is authorized to conduct investigations and cooperate with 
foreign customs personnel in all drug smuggling cases. In areas 
where only Customs has assigned personnel, it may maintain contact 
with foreign official entities with respect to matters within the area 
of responsibility of Narcotics and take action to deal with such prob- 
lems, claiming the assumption of its responsibilities by representa- 
tives of Narcotics. 
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In areas where only Narcotics has assigned personnel, its representa- 
tives will perform similar functions. There will be a rapid and com- 
plete exchange of information, reports and evidence by either agency 
relating to the responsibilities of the other and each will assist the 
other in every possible way to develop the particular case. 

The Commissioner of either Bureau is free to assign personnel 
wherever he deems necessary in foreign countries and shall keep the 
Commissioner of the other Bureau fully and promptly informed of 
such assignment. 

Quarterly reports 

Chairman Hennrnos. Fully and promptly, did you say? 

Mr. Fives. Fully and promptly. 

Chairman HEnnines. Pronealy or promptly? 

Mr. Fives. Promptly, quickly. 

Chairman Hennines. Promptly. Yes, that is very important. 

Mr. Fivurs. Quarterly reports are to be made to the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the results of the operations and accomplishments of 
the two Bureaus in foreign areas. 

That, sir, is the summary of this directive which I have mentioned. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Who summarized your directive, Mr. Flues? 

Mr. Fives. The Assistant General Counsel, Mr. Smith, I believe. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Mr. Smith summarized that from the direc- 
tive embodied in a letter, as I understand it, to all the-—— 

Mr. Fives. The directive sent out to the Bureaus directly. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Yes, sir, to the Bureaus and that letter was 
sent out, do we know what date? 

Mr. Fives. I couldn’t tell you of my own knowledge right at the 
moment. 

Chairman Henninos. Approximately what date? 

Mr. Fives. My thought was it was either late December or—It 
was either late December or the very first week or so of January of 
this year. 

Chairman Hennines. When was this decision arrived upon? 

Mr. Fives. The decision to get rid of the old jurisdiction arrange- 
ment, as I said, was arrived at in late October. 

Chairman Hennes. In October and—— 

Mr. Fives. Of 1959. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, and the directive went out—was it 
early October or late October? We know not. 

Mr. Fives. No directive went out at that time. 

Chairman Henninos. No, I say and the directive went out, and 
whether the decision was arrived upon in early or late October, you 
don’t know. You don’t know whether it was early or late October. 
Does anybody know ¢ 

Mr. Fives. Well, at that time, in between the directive and the 
decision that we had arrived at in October, came the work of the 
committee which I have described. This committee was to work out 
the details to set up the guidelines, as you might call them, When 
it was reported back to me, I then took their recommendations and 
set. them forth, embodied them in the directive. 

Chairman. Hennines. Yes, sir, and to the best of your memory, 


then, the directive went out in late December or perhaps early 
January ¢ 
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Mr. Fives. That is true. It could have been the first week of Jan- 
uary, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. If it would have been in January, it would be 
about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Fivusrs. That could be so. 

Chairman Hennines. Do you imagine that maybe Mr. White has a 
copy of it by this time ? 

Mr. Awnsurncer. He certainly does. 

Chairman Hennines. Now leaving that fora moment, and we would 
appreciate, indeed, having a copy so that we may analyze the direc- 
tive for the purpose of this study, gentlemen. If one committee 
worked on it, it might not be irrelevant nor without meaning for 
another committee and the staff to at least have their opportunity to 
see it. It would be helpful in an effort to try to reconcile some of 
these points of view. 

Now may I ask this question of Mr. Anslinger: Do all enforcement 
agencies, State and local, report on narcotic arrests to your office ? 

Mr. Anstincer. We get a report of all of the arrests and convictions 
of narcotics. 

Chairman Hennines. Whether State or Federal ? 

Mr. AnsLincer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I presume that you would have a clearing- 
house by way of complete records. 

Mr. Anstrncer. We have complete records of all of them. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Of all of the convictions. It would be very 
important because we know these people bounce back. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes. We have some charts here, if the committee 
would like a copy. 

Chairman Henninos. Indeed, yes. We would like very much to 
have all that you have gone to the pains to prepare for our use. 

Mr. Ansuincer. I would like to give you 

Chairman Henninos. Any charts, figures, diagrams. 

Mr. Anstincer. We have a lot of diagrams here showing the dis- 
tribution of the arrests, distribution according to race, as to age, those 
under 21 and then a complete rundown here on all of the figures 
reported to us. This is as of December 31, 1959. It brings us right 
up-to-date on addicts reported by the city, State and Federal Govern- 
ments and I might say that I think you will find those very helpful. 

Now I have another chart here that I think you should have and that 
is the arrests and convictions for all persons under the age of 21 for 
the year 1958 and we haven’t assembled our 1959 figures; then, also, 
a comparison of these arrests going back to 1952. Then I have here a 
statistical data which has to do with the addicts under 21 in California 
and I will send them up. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. These tables will be received 
and made a part of the file of the proceedings, all that Mr. Anslinger 
has presented here. 

Mr. Anstrncer. Also I have a distribution as to the race in regard 
to the addicts under 21 and then another—I think the committee asked 
for the heroin seizures, the marihuana seizures, which I also have to 
send up to the committee. 
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(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22,” and are as follows:) 


ExHIsIt No. 4 


Federal Bureau of Narcotics 


ACTIVE NARCOTIC ADDICTS 
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ExuHisit No. 5 


Federal Bureau of Narcotics 


ACTIVE NARCOTIC ADDICTS REPORTED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


AS OF DECEMBER 31,1959 
Total Active Addicts 45,931 
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Exnursit No, 6 


Federal Bureau of Narcotics 


AGE OF ACTIVE NARCOTIC ADDICTS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31,1959 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Total Active Addicts 45,391 
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EXHIBIT No. 7 


Federal Bureau of Narcotics 


RESULTS OF EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION 
ON DRUG ADDICTION IN OHIO 
CALENDAR YEARS 1955-1959 


(State law became effective September 1955) 
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ExHisIT No. 8 


86 U.S. District Courts 


AVERAGE LENGTH 
OF NARCOTIC SENTENCES 
IN 86 U.S. DISTRICT COURTS 


FISCAL YEARS 1948-1959 
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Exureit No. 9 


Statistical data of active narcotic addicts in the United States, as of Dec. 
81,1959, reported to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
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Race: ON ae 5, 247 
WUD og neeitnineetseee Ve ee eee 35, 873 
TN a es ea Re OD i 9, 518 
FN 2, tao) Herem ............skknulewnae~ 42, 329 
eg ee ee ON ee ee oe oe 1, 211 
i ae I ic 142 
Age of addicts (as of Dec. 31, 1959) : TI 5. insinccscinsihhneecenen seh ae 527 
DO a ivécernineie eee) is Ng Ed, 565 
a eee I 149 
I <tiesitoaigsaiediabibieiiaiaag acme. PR i 167 
DF semanabachaieaananeee Ia 175 
es a gE 14 
BP Gcatceitnil etait Sete TU A RI li tcnn i tiaiesenncianeilll 112 


NoTe.—5,921 addicts included in this table were originally reported in 1953 and 1954, 
and have remained active in the subsequent 5-year period (1955-59). 


Exursit No. 10 


Statistical data on new addicts reported in all States during the calendar years 
1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959 




















1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
8 a ee 9,113 9, 337 | 7, 704 | 7, 626 5, 690 
Reporting agencies: 
RS 1, 948 | 1, 708 1, 274 1, 302 1, 102 
DUE een. .ccéurueingucéeanedas sian 6, 384 | 6, 374 5, 712 5, 463 3, 695 
se siti a ee 781 1, 255 718 861 893 
Race: 
BI cco och gee ge eae 2, 597 2, 394 1, 935 2, 076 1, 765 
an a oe 5, 199 | 5, 395 4, 378 4, 021 2, 780 
Mexican........ a eee 408 652 502 601 406 
I | 634 729 75 7s 672 
|” eine te io eedieinip ida cae 275 167 136 129 7 
Age of addicts: 
er eS ee ee 1 | 1 1 Bil cic cncecmbbe 
i re he sea eas 6 2 | 2 i ac 
ci biiccucwitadadiakucncceeatamiennen 8 9 5 7 3 
a i a a 35 26 | 39 31 14 
- Aad, “sien ceased tipo oh achat 7 95 77 89 60 
essere ce csccccoresseereccse een 171 174 | 142 161 130 
te a tee eo ee ee ere 237 241 | 234 | 287 204 
i tig ia se acy eee aia 430 475 | 417 457 428 
Of ae re 960 1, 023 917 1, 035 839 
Seana aera 5, 381 | 5, 819 4, 632 4, 507 3, 156 
PU acca Sic d uinigtosuankualee 1, 598 1, 693 1, 561 1, 459 1, 206 
NI ice a ak 1, 174 802 | 504 25 489 
NI i ccscnnnienienciticainsininasieiiheoaital 7, 105 7, 279 | 6, 133 6, O11 4, 512 
Oe eae 2' 008 | 2) 058 1, 571 | 1,615 1, 178 
an oa enki cache aah baeannl | 8, 176 | 8, 827 7, 259 7, 120 5, 153 
NS eck aratecncdsueeceoule 412 | 195 201 151 180 
a 43 | 23 17 40 16 
a ed 164 | 102 | 65 87 78 
ae eee 150 93 86 106 122 
i aE 65 27 13 23 18 
a Steeda 35 20 7 51 | 43 
a it 36 | 34 22 29 52 
a 5 2 5 at eadisibeeeeaiee 
ia a oN a ae 27 14 19 | 17 | 28 
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EXHIziT. No..11 


Active narcotic addicts reported to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics as of 
Dec. $1, 1959, by State 


[Figures include the District of Columbia] 


Alabama Nebraska 
Alaska Nevada 

Arizona New Hampshire 
Arkansas NOW: JOROP ecctnnnnnnnnnannamde 
California New. Mexico 
Colorado New York 
Connecticut North Carolina 
Delaware North Dakota 
District of Columbia 

Florida 209 | Oklahoma 
Georgia Oregon 

Hawaii Pennsylvania 
Idaho Rhode Island 
Illinois South Carolina 
Indiana Seuth Dakota 
Iowa Tennessee 
TOOWONG camencuceewsedll! 

Kentucky 

Louisiana Vermont 

NN sie cca caia cig Meta I Sd Virginia 
Maryland Washington 
Massachusetts West Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota Wyoming 
Mississippi 

Missouri Grand Total 
Montana 
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Exursir No, 12 


1331 


New addicts reported to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics during the calendar 
years 1955-59, by State 








Co 
Arkansas. .-.----- 
California. . ...-- 


Colorado. ..\.... 


Connecticut -.---- 
Delaware _..----- 


District of Cena . Ge. 2 bk oaa 


Maryland_------ 


Missouri 


Nevada 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey-.-.--- 
New Mexico..-.-- 
New York......- 


Montana- .------ 
Nebraska. --. ---- 


Massachusetts. -. 
Michigan_-._.-.--- 
Minnesota---..-- é 
Mississippi- - - --- 


North Carolina-. 


Oklahoma..-.--..-.- 
Qregom.......... 
Pennsylvania. -.- 
Rhode Island_-.- 
South Carolina-. 


ae 
Washington. ---- 
West Virginia. .- 
Wisconsin. ------ 


| 




















| 
1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 

| 

| 
18 19 20 | 16 | 33 
1} B teccsséascs besccescseE nabosense 
27 20 | 13 | 39 26 
12 | 11 7 | 9 | 3 
862 | 1,567 1,262 | 1,436 | 914 
19 23 14 | 16 46 
26 38 20 33 21 
wanna | 1 13 1 
278 | 242 175 | 109 | 125 
62 | 45 2 | 38 18 
51 13 | 23 | 12 | 11 
6 4 5 | 15 | 5 
Sh wcsctcten laasseeasen besccussunes 1 
805 1, 021 | 994 | 774 | 493 
47 16 17 |} 27 54 
16 | 5 14 | 1 } 4 
14 2 | 4 | 3 | 1 
22 | 12 19 | 7 21 
122 136 41 | 60 7 
. wi 1 | 2 2 
95 71 | 62 | 51 47 
49 | 63 | 88 65 57 
553 591 | 87 281 187 
41 55 | 18 | 40 10 
37 4 | Dh cnnwation 12 
73 194 176 | 142 88 
1 2 SL ncamsehnaans 1 
28 22 6 | 2 4 
iJ 1 4 | 13 1 
Oe coher B. havesaddulen 2 
155 | 210 172 190 113 
18 10 18 | 40 36 
4, 394 4,014 3, 589 | 3, 613 2, 875 
36 8 ll 15 ll 
2 A 1 .cacvcsecboerenenlnabaaalie 
322 81 72 41 31 
19 9 19 24 23 
28 21 41 29 19 
7% 155 55 171 75 
1 6 2 1 5 
ll ll 3 12 3 
2 1 Bi hisss césds 
21 15 7 11 16 
407 499 209 170 170 
cine earalajeianins to ncabidcmci icant 1 
B Raseadeeas Bh ccncennistllitee 
49 21 44 32 23 
50 34 7 12 ¥ 
15 5 2 6 4 
35 kcoakanwe 54 10 
9,113 9, 337 7, 704 7, 626 5, 690 
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ExuHrsIT No. 13 


Federal narcotic law violations reported during the calendar years 1955-59, by 
State 


J 








ee 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


is 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 

St ee ae 
Oe See 2 ee 
New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 





Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 








Total violations 
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ExuHtsit No. 14 


























by Federal marihuana law violations reported during the calendar years 1955-59, 
by State 

9 State | 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 
8 DIOS 6 5st cd ccna ccnesndecsennens Te cath elias eee eae Rial bee dobwnnndicw einige eonetaiee 
jee i c-0= sie <aannareicpaseareeaseoecoerithesacbenael 7 Ot ts 8 te eae 
5 DEIEB. «0 cacnccenens prempenengietl ditenacend il i tetcbaamaiaten DF febschebaacns 
isd I oon cecahanedh osenkndbake cones (A ee TERRY SES BER Gee Se 3 
322 RT corar Soren eae -| 40 93 52 7 79 
2 GNU 226 cons din cckeecnnceasgesecead 22 | 17 7 2 | 1 
25 CNGUNIUIAS £n5 5 cts e ccc ese cc ewe dopesennns en a olives ncmecgh ahaha 
3 DelaWase... .... 0.2520 -- nn conn een e-s-=- thee sx6sneuen Slivhbaennsucceihassanaen B Bidsemaepied 
18 District of Columbia. ..............--- ‘ 9 | | eee eS ee ee L  hisieoiniad tate 
2 i a lh tain lace assis iadipatedipanangel 14 21 | 16 4 3 
2 i nnockcneboknobiauen cates nas | 1 | 1 1 |} 2 | 1 
1 ia ctepebubuht inka stedndeianaas 22 | 15 1 5 9 
1 eS ee eee ae v6 lg corsin tages lencoudasceecivkugescsnebiansthetaieal Siadeel tates 
227 OS ee seupthonsce ica ieee dicacaiia 27 18 11 | 2 6 
32 DRI: «...cncnchughnkcnindeesakaipasenas 2 | 4 6 | 1} 4 
meal OG oe kn cs cam tpomnkedubiicestnd Las oeenaddibipelonséniinesoce Regie casaialiiersch uaa d annie 
wis esi cct ctbocatteieocussanesehesl les kncuaes 3 sna cneialnlegephal ie 
6 TT. 62 incu e cheno etanetainay 12 | 17 22 5 | 4 
35 Louisiana. - --- initvnde eink acceso antl 10 lo 6s ch ctin nt ccdieietiiocnces 
wile a sent eaniasdesnicisneninenamipintnell b  benntnencwnce ienecanenwntdliveatncdahwnsineeenesesioad 
10 Maryland. ss ina cphedsecien boanate aie aleoaiael 11 | 2 1 | 13 6 
50 Massachusetts_....-------- a 5 | 4 11 Ol sakes: 
71 SE fvcotvecsncdaheewecccditiouansae 49 | 14 | 5 | 5 | s 
soci ake ent eaea een BD Nikédchicboonel 7 2 
y TEE 6 wo cbssntecsencnesanesucssasesh Scanning denial  Bisencheniecenntcsatien Se lestnbaasekee 
51 NR dct attecn ase apsescnatihoness 10 | 8 | 14 | 4 | 4 
1 en tain aaa neste ceases Leustaptaneeiens Sine edoaega s  Acihccatiacbaieacatodsairn gc ESE ed al 
wsetad TT i ctcchedcdoweenens ee oe I cick dctpdieaacel D Pacensnnsanpinns 
esckad Nevada... .. b stldisch cn ach eaheciacorcnere arene neaiac drains 1 | 2 3 |------------] 2 
i] yea AE TRING ain ge ce ecin paeen aed laicienokdens beneeaine=iediiscaensieeleueaeiaiaewerheel 
38 Ge tcccsicabakensdopeambaey | 7 15 6 | 1 3 
6 PE SING i cnd dhanntedendnecwncdabesiosaes 22 13 8 4) 1 
554 Ne nlemenineneeiaiden 23 | 21 | 7 B Asoticbeiwasinal 
4 OO ea eee ee | 14 BE Betta nnaetine 7 | 17 
| sixeae North Dakota. .....-.---------------------|---------:--|----------z- (h ceiraidcecdidinn Neeebiieiaaiiniccinaaemaeele 
3 NE cc nnwe nace succes saaeeencee 14 y T bccaieeeanes 3 
4 NR. « cacapapecwccdsdponccagulbsanwess | 13 12 8 | 8 | 6. 
19 NN cciicnbetswesnantncsesctaeasesa’ 15 3 1 BT odntnbsdani 
24 NN, ccc dnesacediRasseenh 18 5 ria 5 | 5 
3 SD I i cig cnc ade roc aeiinns neh ih wae mashed ie aneie acne D inns cbaxnames |------------ 
i.5suel CL See ee eee oe er Ohh hinsnin: sce dhbinecerirdinteinniaaghe titan 
diel South DAN cm neem ere senonenareet fornreee angen emnesinsts seencacernnafucwenecesese|oencscennen 
ee Lit TS <1. ~cpyaadasacmkietibassdciauamaacet 7 10 11 | 2 een, 2 
7 ane PGRN mconrest | 76 | 47 | 26 8 | 9 
rr Cet ccc kapagcaudiGpslenapigeinerel’ 1 | 6 | B hie<dacicccecsmied ea 
Juiuzad Vermont. . ......--.-----------------------]---------- Ih ch cceiitsibecdasnebaguinanaaameeamaanee 
13 EIN. ncnnccabatiGinnsastaccacneeiionsoos 1 8 3 S histeSio2... 
5 I-35 sci sacnene tetenaniasclnneadniiieeintie | 22 10 | Di Aceeivetinbase | abindioass 
i tee TOS Fe op cence nccccdnccenesct nondenesecnspachasenecadinccsucaghauseecehwascnnelenh Geen 
IR atacradh hivdeanantedannineongubiaunasel et ee 2 20 | 1 
TL... cinnnqeadaccusthiehenenaheduccpinen«cchiieulemssdbeae De Dino tiadnn iene oe 

i —_—- | ——_ $$$ | ei — \—————— 

Total violations. _...........-.------ 404 403 268 | 179 | 177 
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ExuHrsit No. 15 


Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department—Narcotic arrests and convictions of 
persons under 21 years of age, calendar year 1958 


Arrests | Convictions 


———— |—_—— 


| 


Narcotics Marihuana | Narcotics Marihuana 
| 
} 


} | | | 
Federal} Local |Federal! Local |Federal| Local | Federal] Local 





Alabama..--.-.---- 0 0 
Alaska -- teat , | 
Arizona: Phoenix. 


1 
0 
Arkansas.........-- 0 





California: | 
Los Angeles_....- 
San Francisco- 
Oakland 
Fresno 
San Diego-.--.----| 








Total... 


S 











Colorado: 
Denver 
Colorado 
Other 





— 
wren! 








‘otal. ... 


to 
— 











Connecticut: 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 
New Britian 
Other 


2 
“Ie DODO 


-onNe 











“one 


ooooo oo | coco 








Delaware 
District of 


ns 
mt 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 


Mliinois: 


ccoooo coo; cocooo 
on 


cooow OF 
oocoocow 








Other 
ee 


Indiana: 
Indianapolis - - - - 


oo 
R | 2% 
oo | o;|coo 





| 
Iowa: Des Moines. 


oco.hU€SBlDO 
— i — 
— 








Louisiana: 
New Orleans..---- 


oo 
oo 








more 
Massachusetts: 


oo o oo 
oo. o. oo 


16 
Michigan: Detroit - 35 28 


oo 
oo 


1 Includes all types of drug offenses. 





cal 


1 
Boooe | 


lel 


“one 


4 
0 


ocoow 
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| 


oo wo ah 


Bo 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department—Narcotic arrests and convictions of 
persons under 21 years of age, calendar year 1958—Continued 


Minnesota: 
Minneapolis 
Other 

Mississippi 


Missouri: 


ay See | 
Kansas City-~---- 


ax citomesaien 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada: 
Vegas. ... 


New Hampshire ---| 


New Jersey: 


Asbury Park....- 
| Se 
| 
Total_-_- a 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque 


New York: 
New York City-- 
I anasconet 
GOR raxccnncecuc 


TOU. 2... 
North Carolina: 
Fort Bragg 
Greensboro....... 


Fayetteville 


SER Gosasos 


Total 


i 
| 
| Arrests | Convic- 
tions 


| Federal 


Narcotics 


Local | Federal 


Arrests 


Marihuana 


Local 


Convictions 


Narcotics Marihuana 


Federal! Local | Federal} Local 
































32 
20 


= 


941 
2 
17 





North Dakota...... 


Ohio: 


Columbus 
Youngstown... _.. 


Pesce 

Oklahoma: Okla- 
homa City 

Oregon: Portland. 



































Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


South Carelina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee: Mem- 
his 


oo 


So 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department—Narcotic arrests and convictions of 
persons under 21 years of age, calendar year 1958—Continued 


| 
Total Arrests Convictions 


State | Narcotics Marihuana Narcotics] Marihuana 
Arrests |Convic-|_ i ant 


tions | | 
| Federal] Local | Federal} Local | Federal} Local beeen 


| 
i | 
Texas: | 
I Si dc -| | 
Houston | 
San Antonio | 
Other. ....... 


ooo 
od 
eonaeo 


Utah: Provo... 

Vermont 

Virginia: Fairfax 
ce. soe 

Washington: 
Spokane 

West Virginia___-_-_-| 

Wisconsin: Mil- | 
waukee 

Wyoming 


onan | ONOwW 
oS 
oS oot 


on 


| oso. oeococlUcS8mUlC OOOO | OCOSCO 
om 


|;oo 
om 


| 
| 





Biico co © oom] OH wWO 
- 
oo co ooo 


_ 
_ 
a 
® 
4 

















|= —— 
Grand total_.| 3, 69 9 2, 87 








ExHIBIT No. 16 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The following table shows the total narcotic and marihuana arrests and con- 
victions, both Federal and local, of persons under the age of 21 years, reported 
to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, for the calendar years 1952 through 1958: 


Narcotic Marihuana 


Federal Local Federal 


135 
134 
58 
49 
33 
43 
41 
87 
75 
4l 
29 
33 
22 
23 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
Convictions 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


_ 
n 
Nn 


164 
152 
83 
63 
69 
59 
11 
136 
81 
61 
30 
34 437 
34 287 
6 347 


ow 
S2% 


PPNPPNPRPNN 
SE3383 


Se SeESTSEIESS 


te 


a4 
S8Zs 


: Note.—The attached tables show the arrests and convictions by State for the calendar years 1952 through 
958. 
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Exuisit No. 17 
rs of 


Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.—Narcotic arrests 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58 





| Narcotics Marihuana 
State | Year oo a ae ee 


Federal Local Federal Local 





Alabama: 
IES hs cteditlewnscstcticadanae 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
CIR ncicstvtviianniciabsiniveta 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


1958 
Alaska: 
PE an nicccangagh«simnnapaecnil 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
iintednthstmndeendeeeasebene 1952 
1953 
1954 
1956 
1957 
1958 





oOrrrooo 


CNrNROCOCCONWSe Koo 


ecooceceocoocecoe 








Convictions 


ecoocoeoscooooso or ocownroooorNwrco 
mOONOCONHROCOONSO Ccococoecoeoocooooc:( 


coocowroooorsrT 


= 


Arizona: 
a iiiinicnndaRineekensabaniaeiiicna 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
SC iiiitintekacinacdchantentenia 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 





d con- 
ported 
58 : 


~moon ee ~ROCUrFNHOOFO- 
— 
ocoorw 





— 


—e 
ecocoooeoooso NH WOOK NN HW 


S cowmoocooneooncoocoonwn PNR AOCHROSR 


Arkansas: 

rh dGeivdadensneiaateemamenad 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
CTs tb thn ccncnlibieannesed 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 | 
1956 
1957 
1958 


COS MWK OCORN eR wWeENWORNW COCOoOCoCoOCSooSoSoS Ccorroo 


= 


So 


to 


eccoconwnoocooooonw SCCoOoF Ow HOO OCOONSS 


~ 
oS 





California: 
BEEN cntsarabdeguietatébeeneenal 1952 1, 
1983 1, 

1954 1, 
1955 1, 422 
1956 2, 009 
1957 1, 489 
1958 1, 579 
SN SING = ccdkitadenea<dennmmandne 1952 572 
1953 672 

1954 587 

1955 632 

1956 1, 061 

1957 123 

195: 66 


1 Includes narcotics and marihuana—LAPD, 


eS 
3 
s 
.) 


3 
© 
oo 83 oo eccocoococeoocoecoc]e|s cocoroorooorcocor 


23 





me 
= 
© 
o 
Wewnmouw8d oO 
w 
1] 
o 


-_ 


B 


t 
_ 
NK On fk KH aor wn 








- 
— 
So 
t 
cuwuanwnwwS 

- 

> 

> 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.—Narcotic arrests 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58—Continued 














Narcotics Marihuana 
State Year Total boo ae 
Federal Local Federal Local 
Colorado: 
PE iinaditimbtbnnmdetinkinntcntiawael 1952 20 0 0 7 13 
1953 13 0 0 10 3 
1954 10 2 0 S 0 
1955 14 0 3 1 10 
1956 20 0 3 0 17 
1957 71 0 25 0 46 
1958 ill 0 24 0 86 
IG icc diticncciacbtbancisede 1952 18 0 0 7 ll 
1953 7 0 0 6 l 
1954 5 2 0 3 0 
1955 6 0 1 1 4 
1956 12 0 1 0 ll 
1957 35 0 6 0 29 
1958 24 0 3 0 21 
Connecticut: 
UD ia diiaitgs actin ine odetsincste lie riiesiesasiad 1952 12 2 7 2 1 
1953 13 3 Q 1 0 
1954 19 0 19 0 0 
1955 15 0 15 0 0 
1956 27 0 26 0 1 
1957 14 1 11 0 2 
1958 27 0 23 0 4 
I acts dain nictatestibesiccmnieicsicel 1952 10 2 6 1 1 
1953 2 3 9 0 0 
1954 13 0 13 0 0 
1955 13 0 13 0 0 
1956 22 0 21 0 l 
1957 28 0 24 0 4 
1958 46 0 42 0 + 
Delaware: 
RIN csi asia cutbiihcdiciidncisdaeasceitatattdbscienesisnaesiteds 1952 4 0 3 1 0 
1953 2 0 2 0 0 
1954 0 0 0 0 0 
1955 1 0 0 0 l 
1956 0 0 0 0 0 
1957 0 1 1 1 1 
1958 1 0 1 0 0 
COR iis ce se ne 1952 3 0 2 1 0 
1953 2 0 2 0 0 
1954 0 0 0 0 | 0 
1955 1 | 0 0 0 | 1 
1956 0 0 0 0 0 
1957 0 0 0 0 | 0 
1958 1 0 1 0 | 0 
District of Columbia: 
icdtncnkodadedpbbunibbameieecbe 1952 25 7 14 3 1 
1953 20 5 13 0 2 
1954 10 1 9 0 | 0 
1955 17 4 ll 1 l 
1956 3 1 2 0 0 
1957 2 0 0 0} 2 
1958 6 0 3 0 3 
NN i a 1952 19 6 10 3 0 
1953 20 5 13 0 2 
1954 6 1 5 0 0 
1955 7 3 4 0 0 
1956 4 2 2 0 0 
1957 1 0 0 0 l 
1958 2 0 0 0 2 
Florida: 
PI daca iliac ca 1952 5 2 0 2 1 
1953 0 0 0 0 0 
1954 5 3 1 0 1 
1955 0 0 0 0 0 
1956 7 0 4 1 2 
1957 5 0 2 0 3 
1958 0 0 0 0 0 
OCs ic dc dtcedcbccd shcicanwan 1952 5 2 0 2 1 
1953 0 0 0 0 0 
1954 0 0 0 0 0 
1955 0 0 0 0 0 
1956 7 0 4 1 2 
1957 3 0 0 0 3 
1958 0 0 0 0 0 





Ge 


Hai 


Idal 


Indi 


ests 





13 


oe me bet 
=BZERISow 


coo3woooorcorsesoe he OOOH ENR OSOSOrF 


we oOoONMOMUNSOr ONE 


cownoocoorownwnorocr 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.—Narcotic arrests 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58—Continued 





Narcotics Marihuana 
State 


Oo 
Federal Local Federal Local 





Georgia: 

SA ciicn enable ete eed 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
COP s s. « caidbiicscsccutndecasases 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


1958 


ocooooooco 
cooocococo 


ae 


COronocoooron 


sh eens aaaree eal aboinamuceaininl 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
inteabucktaceaedilenanane 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


BI Si dcdcetliccdssed eicicees 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
Liichisiancstalnhlaereicipeaencmaeneanetianeta 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Pith ctcccanth thantsecsdedunteenss 1952 72 
1953 885 
1954 249 
1955 164 
1956 171 
1957 822 
1958 563 
Ch On inch badimciian 1952 229 
1953 265 
1954 197 
1955 59 
1956 62 
1957 27 

1958 271 


Me Scacaccspepiasndsuerenaneeas 1952 
1953 
1954 1 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
CR iran nn ccesendsbencscecn 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


— 


ocoocroococooowoco COON KH NNCOWMONWwW COS 


Convictions 


Convictions 


z cooocoooooooc]eco ocoo cocOorrntmNF OCCoCoo°o 


3 
BS occocooocoecoroe ccococoorrocococooonw ecocoocooonwnoocoooon 


— 


cCooowroooooOoHKOOo AWOOrRWAUNoot 





CWNMNWWOCAAUwWoWwrhd 
cooooooococoooso cooooconwooocoors ecocooocoooceceoco COON RR ROOF OCwWOW CoooSo 


Www hw COR WaAWN Wr 
eR OOCCOCOCNHKWoOoONSCS 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.—Narcotic arrests 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58—Continued 


Narcotics Marihuana 
Year Total 


Federal Local Federal Local 





Iowa: 
Arrests............. : 


Convictions__......_- 


—COOCWr RK OF OK WOH Fe oO 
COON K RK Or CONF rFSO 





Cc ccctnchdbcntcenndeSecccaada 


-moocoocoonrwooo 
eocooocorrcoeo 


Kentucky: 
Arrests - - - 


~ 
oRok 


ron Ben 
So 


Convictions__...----- 


— 


—_ 
on 
Wanwocwenwe ooocoocoocococecoo oocoooooococeceo 


te 


bo 
on 


cocoococoocoocescososo cooocoococeoceoc]e|sc cooooocec]e|coosc5s[( 


1 
6 
6 
7 
0 
1 
2 
1 


-_-Om 


Louisiana: 
Arrests --..-- 


5 


Convictions 


anwBmeS"BN cowcocHeocommoomeo cocoooorCoSoOoSD COOH COCO oOOorFRKSSO 


~ 





OOK K he NOCOK RS 


om Wed 


Maine: 
SE Bo cei ond 
Convictions__......-- 
Maryland: 
Arrests 


= 


coco © 


cS 


> oa a 
eum Saan J) ponwananetsaBoeS 


Convictions 


ccocoroc/eceor ooo ofc 
Qe anor ewenoor CSO 


cooccoeceo 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.—Narcotic arrests 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58—Continued 


| Narcoti I i 
State cs Marihuana 


Federal Local Federal Local 


Massachusetts: 


Bor Bsonw 


Convictions 


~ 
QScuconw 
cocococrocecooro 


— 


Michigan: 


Re 


OO ee 





Ceroocoooooromnwmwoe ooocececocecoc]oo 


OM ORM ee eH Ome OO 


Minnesota: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


Hee OOWK OHO Wt 


Mississippi: 
Arrests 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
27 
30 
17 
10 


Convictions. .-... aap aaacamea tae en alamo 
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me WIS 


md 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.0.—Narcotic arrests 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58—Continued 


Narcotics Marihuana 


Total 
Federal Local Federal Local 


Montana: 

PIGS 5. .ck nc oedincnwngebiaaciccdh 1952-56 
1957 
1958 

OIG oc cites nessnrinstpesthinnanivinat 1952-56 
1957 
1958 

Nebraska: 

Arrests 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

Convictions 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


cocoetroco onoono 


co corocoooooroooo cocoooooe 


Convictions 


oocoocooocowoooor 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey: 
Arrests 


ononwnoococrouwcoooco coorooceo 


0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
4 
9 
4 
1 
5 
0 
24 
3 
6 
4 
1 
2 
0 
7 
0 
56 


Ne 
ona 


Ba SBE 


Convictions. 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1958 
New Mexico: 
Arrests 1952 
1953 35 
1954 9 
1955 34 
1956 25 
1957 3 
1958 52 
Convictions 1952 ll 
1953 26 
1954 5 
1955 22 
1956 18 
1957 2 
1958 25 


COCO RWOSCHKCORW COCO ORAWOOOORM@OR COoOCooocooooooNo:sc:DS oooooo 


KOWRHKOCONOMD OHH O CWOCOHRKWOMCSCOrFm cCooOoORroCoCoooOoOrooSo coocooocoooooeococooo cooooo 


= ne 
Rena nwoS+ Be BBoxwaw Ot OO to Cr Cr CO Or own 


ORO mI tr Ob 
SCOCNWOAWOON WsT-I1t0 


New York: 
Arrests 1952 607 
1953 613 
1954 772 
1955 714 
1956 727 
1957 800 
1958 960 


2 Includes narcotics and marihuana, New York City. 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.—Narcotic arrests 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58—Continued 


Narcotics Marihuana 


Federal Local Federal Local 


New York—Continued 
Convictions 


saz 
Qo= = 
3.888 


to 
& 
_ 
nore 


North Carolina: 
RI iidinctbiciiddiepeetee 


Convictions 


Co cowrooooooroooso coooooo 


oroocococoocoroceo 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
6 


1958 
Convictions 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
Convictions 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Oklahoma: 


— 


eR OMOr ORF RE aAIOofO SONU kK ONION ~I 
cee ~ te 
wnwaucoconw onnwnoo - Co OO Isr come S Coronwnoooorrnwoocoo 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
Convictions 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Nooo KFOOCOrF KF OOCOUOWFr SFOS 


— 


MOSCOW OHOOCOCOWO CHROCOCOHPOROOCOCOHW SCOOCORNSCOCOOH UA CHROKHSCONOROHPNONS COCOONS 


oooncoccococeo 


Pennsylvania: 

Arrests 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 32 


’ Clearance rate—not convictions—New York City. 
‘ Includes narcotics and marihuana—Cleveland. 


=~ 
S 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.—Narcotic arrests Bu 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58—Continued 





























Narcotics Marihuana 
State Year Total 
Federal Local Federal Local 
: 
Pennsylvania—Continued ! Ue 
RI ec ccdeotucnsnaee 1952 50 2 37 4 7 
1953 51 2 40 1 8 
1954 48 | 0 44 0 4 
1955 54 1 53 0 0 
1956 27 0 27 0 0 
1957 | 16 0 13 0 3 
1958 17 0 15 0 2 Ver 
Rhode Island: 
dc unncrindaadabedinnéedbengmneniunned 1952 0 0 0 0 0 
1953 0 0 0 0 0 
1954 2 0 2 0 0 
1955 3) 0 3 0 0 Vir; 
1956 1 0 1 0 0 
1957 5 0 2 0 3 
1958 6 0 4 0 2 
OOM WIR anccckcecneconscocscsceesss 1952 0 0 0 0 0 
| 1953 0 0 0 0 0 
1954 0 | 0 0 0 0 
1955 3 0 3 0 0 
1956 0 0 0 0 0 
1957 5 0 2 0 3 
1958 5 0 4 0 1 
South Carolina: 
Arrests... .... Did anicindutaaelingienseeteuKel | 1952 1 0 1 0 0 
1953 0 0 0 0 0 
1954 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
1955 0 0 0 0 | 0 Wa 
1956 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 , 
1957 | 0 0 0 0 | 0 
1958 | 2 0 2 0 | 0 
COTE iiccite in nacnngegeasesnnut | 1952 | 1 0 1 | 0 0 
1953 0 0 | 0 0 0 
1954 | 0 0 0 0 0 
1955 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 
1956 | 0 0 0 0 0 
1957 0 0 0 0 0 
1958 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 
OE SPUR. 6a ona enennnndnnennsacas 1952-58 | 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
Tennessee: | | | 
i ccitictniasiiele anc sti aeicninaiineanccaen 1952 8 | 1 | 0 | 7 0 
1953 2 | 1 | 0 oc 0 
1954 3 | 1 0 2 | 0 We 
1955 | 1 | 0 0 1 | 0 Wi 
1956 0 | 0 0 0 0 
1957 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
1958 1 | 0 1 0 | 0 
I ini Sitraptcicionatebacrincccmelthl 1952 | 7 1 0 6 | 0 
1953 | 2 1 0 1 | 0 
1954 1 | 0 0 1 | 0 
1955 | 2 0 | 0 2 | 0 
1956 | 0 0 0 0 0 
1957 0 0 0 0 | 0 
1958 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
Texas 
PN: stncicctiuencceansdiianscbnasae 1952 280 33 36 60 151 
1953 257 36 41 56 124 
1954 232 13 19 41 159 
1955 7 8 84 43 232 Wy 
1956 270 ll 104 54 101 
1957 225 10 57 49 109 
1958 113 1 36 0 76 
CNRS i hice cctsicedsacccccccee 1952 140 24 6 47 63 
1953 96 20 9 30 37 
1954 95 13 15 29 38 
1955 199 5 33 19 142 
1956 131 7 54 24 46 
1957 150 9 37 24 80 
1958 52 4 5 0 483 
Utah: 
I nccncisabtebscescieeocaead 1952 4 0 0 2 2 
1953 2 0 0 0 2 
1954 0 0 0 0 0 
1955 0 0 0 0 0 
1956 2 0 0 0 2 = 
1957 2 0 2 0 0 
1958 2 0 2 0 0 





“rests 





1a 


socal 


= > eS - Coron 
ecococoeocoeoosooosooeo ecococoescooseseesoeo ecocoonwevrooocoo noo 
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Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.—Narcotic arrests 
and convictions of persons under 21 years of age, 1952-58—Continued 





| | | 


























Nareotics Marihuana 
State | OO |, ON a ke ee 
| j } 
| Federal Local | Federal | Local 
anaes - _ —- " - - aan = nat — 
Utah—Continued 
CHEV EGINND . =o Saddscedsccsndnecuseae } 1952 | 4 0 0 2 | 2 
1953 2 0 0 0 | 2 
| 1954 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 
} 1955 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
| 1956 | 2 0 0 | 0 | 2 
1957 | 2 0 2 0 | 0 
| 1958 | 2 0 2 0 | 0 
Vermont: | 
BE... cdivnnewap eine pnadeneel 1952 2 0 0 0 2 
1953-58 0 0 0 | 0 0 
UOGRVRINIONS . « wo cdnsccecccndsnsossnen | _ 1952 1 0 0 | 0 | 1 
| 1953-58 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
Virginia: | 
ME. u3 203 0nhccennbtabaeenaeuee 1952 0 0 | 0 0 0 
1953 0 | 0 0 0 0 
1954 1 1 0 | 0 Cc 
| 1955 0 0 0 0 | 0 
| 1956 | 1 0 0 1 | 0 
| 1957 | 6 0 6 0 | 0 
| 1958 l 0 1 0 0 
COMIN, «oc aninesce i sacl 1952 0 0 0 | 0 0 
1953 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
1954 1 1 | 0 | 0 
1955 0 0 0 0 0 
1956 2 | 0 | 1 0 l 
| 1957 6 0 6 0 0 
1958 1 0 1 0 0 
Washington: 
ST ssc ticles ini | 1952 9 3 1 4 1 
1953 5 0 3 2 0 
1954 3 0 0 3 0 
1955 4 0 1 0 3 
1956 5 l 2 2 | 0 
1957 9 0 2 | 2 5 
| 1958 2 0 1 0 1 
a 5 | 1 1 3 | 0 
1953 4 1 0 3 0 
1954 3 0 0 3 0 
1955 4 0 1 0 3 
1956 6 1 2 2 1 
1957 8 0 1 2 | 5 
|} 1958 | 2 0 1 0 1 
i ee a eS et | 1952-58 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Wisconsin: 
i kcka a bipttnectictitehdncs oe ona eee 1952. | 40 | 0 16 0 24 
1953 | 25 0 15 0 10 
1954 20 0 8 0 12 
1955 31 0 9 0 | 22 
1956 14 0 8 0 6 
1957 0 0 0 0 0 
1958 3 0 1 0 2 
FUT o-.acititintastininiscitiitesinsicnits tl | 1952 24 0 ll 0 13 
1953 15 0 10 0} 5 
1954 16 0 6 0 10 
1955 23 0 y 0 1 
| 1956 14 0 8 0 | 6 
1957 0 0 0 0 0 
1958 2 0 1 0 1 
Wyoming: 
BED a: ccrinnninecimiitioamuiniiiingeendaas 1952 0 0 0 0 0 
1953 2 0 0 2 0 
1954 1 0 0 1 0 
1955 0 0 0 0 0 
1956 0 0 0 0 0 
1957 0 0 0 0 0 
1958 0 0 0 0 0 
CTE 6k ieieetticsdtiiccteed 1952 0 0 0 0 0 
1953 2 0 0 2 0 
1954 1 0 0 1 0 
1955 0 0 0 0 0 
1956 0 0 0 0 0 
1957 0 0 0 0 0 
1958 0 0 0 0 0 
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ExHrsitT No. 18 


Active addicts under 21 years of age as of Dec. $1, 1959, in the United States 


[Total addicts under 21 years of age, 1,743] 


1 


White addicts 


aa Total, 
Negro Other addicts 

Total, | Mexican; Puerto | Allother, 

white Rican white 





Age as of Dec. 31, 1959: 
4 


| 








Total under 21 years of | 


age...--..-.------------ 
| 


1 American Indian. 
ExHIBIT No. 19 


Heroin seizures 


. 673 
. 965 
. 742 
. 967 
. 193 
. 412 


ExuHIBIt No. 20 


Total marihuana seizures in the United States from 1957 to 1959 


Kilograms 
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Exutsir No. 21 


Statistical data of active narcotic addicts in the State of California as of 
Dec. 31, 1959, reported to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 


Total addicts 
Reporting agencies: 
‘otal, Federal 
idicts 


Total white 
Mexican 


Age of addicts (as of Dec. 31, 1959) : 
15 


Morphine 
Opium 
Dilaudid 
Demerol 


Note.—430 addicts included in this table were originally reported in 1953 
and 1954, and have remained active in the subsequent 5-year period (1955-59). 


Exursit No. 22 


CALIFORNIA Narcotic Appicts UNpER 21 YEARS OF AGE 


Table 1 is a breakdown of the cities reporting new addicts under 21 years of 
age, during the calendar year 1959, in the State of California. New reports of 
113 were received on addicts under 21 years of age, or 7.4 percent of the total 
reported in the United States under 21. Of this 113, 26 addicts (23 percent of 
those reported from the State) were from Los Angeles. No reports were 
received from San Francisco. 

Table 2 is a breakdown by cities for all active addicts under 21, as of December 
31, 1959. The total of 213 gives California 12.2 percent of all active addicts 
under 21 years of age in the United States. 
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TABLE 1.—New addicts under 21 years of age reported from the State Of Cali- 
fornia during the calendar year 1959 


Cities from which reported—Con. 
Pasadena... icietitiahelgsctiak edema 


Compton 
Ontario 
Pomona 
Atascadero 
Inglewood 
Long Beach 
Lynwood 
Cities from which reported : San Gabriel 
an een ae 2 Santa Ana 
San Diego ¢ Sacramento 
El All other 
Oakland 
Fresno_______-_._-- eet er 2 a ce 113 


ron ro rho rwnm www 


TABLE 2.—Active narcotic addicts under 21 years of age as of Dec. 31, 1959 
in the State of California 


Cities from which reported—Con. 


DU cctinnncammacaccmmttt 
Chula Vista 

Orange County 

Sacramento 


Total 


Cities from which reported : 
6s ~ AGCCR wced { Inglewood 
Oakland Ee Mabe <ccssccictierereeile 3 
San Diego Long Beach 
El Monte 
Brawley-__-_-- 


Mr. Ansuincer. I would like to show you here a comparison of the 
sentences meted out in the Federal court as compared to the sentences 
in State courts. 

Chairman Henninos. And you will, of course, state the specific 
offenses, will you not, Commissioner? 

Mr. Anstincer. I beg your pardon? 

Chairman Henninos. The specific offenses, whether possession, use, 
or sale. 

Mr. Ansuincer. Well, we don’t have—— 

Chairman Hennrnes. In other words, you have broken them down, 
haven’t you? 

Mr. Anstincer. Not as to offense. 

Chairman Hennrinos. You just call them convictions for narcotic 
violations ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. That is right, narcotic convictions; just to show 
comparison. Of course, Federal law covers sale, possession. 
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Chairman Henninoes. Do you have a working agreement with the 
States as to that, or some of the States, as to sale? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, under the act of Congress of 1956, it provides. 
for heavy penalties for the unlawful sale of it. We do not make any 
possession cases anyplace in the United States. We are concentrat- 
ing on the seller and the States understand that and if they have a 
good sale case, they will bring it to us and we will prosecute it in 
Federal court; but we allow the State and the city to take all posses- 
sion cases because, after all, there is a responsibility here. 

There are large forces working all over the country—say 200 men 
assigned in New York City Police Department—and they handle 
nearly all of the possession cases. When they get into a good sale 
case, why they will usually bring us in on it or turn it over to us. 
Of course, we are trying to bring about some hospitalization for 
these people, but there is nothing being done, except in New York 
City, with that one hospital there which is going to be abandoned; 
and I think the reason for failure is because there is no compulsion. 
There is nothing to compel the addict. I would like to bring this to 
your attention, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. In New York you have 45.7 percent. 

Mr. Anstrneer. Of the total. 

Chairman Henninos. Of the total. Some 20,732 addicts, and 
there is no law in New York State requiring an addict to submit to 
hospitalization. 

Mr. Ansuincer. No, sir. I think there is a bill to be introduced 
in Albany sometime this month. But the reason for the failure of 
the hospital for adolescents there is there is no compulsion, nothing 
to force them into the hospital. 

I might say, to show you how voluntary commitments fails, after 
Congressman Roosevelt and his committee took an interest in this 
situation in California, I said that I thought I could make some beds 
available and take some of the addicts off the street in Los Angeles 
and I got in touch with the Public Health Service and they agreed 
to make 10 beds a month available. By this time there would have 
been 50 beds available in Fort Worth. And we asked for it volun- 
tarily. We only got one. 

We have three altogether that we sent from Los Angeles to Fort 
Worth. The latter two were under compulsion because we took those 
possession cases into Federal court, but the U.S. attorney and the 
judges just don’t like that sort of thing and I find that, say in the 
State of California, there is no provision at all or no plans for hospitals 
and certainly in these big areas now—in New York they have in- 
stituted a number of units in hospitals there to take care of the addict, 
but it must be by compulsion; otherwise, it is a complete failure. 

The State of Illinois, which has probably one of the finest laws in 
the country today, there the addict becomes a ward of the State and 
they are looking around and they are going to have facilities for the 
addict, and so is the city of Detroit, when they get money, of course. 

Chairman Hennines. But not in California ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Nothing. 

Chairman Hrenninos. If an addict is found in possession, may he 
not be convicted under State law and thereafter sentenced to an in- 
stitution where he may be helped ? 
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Mr. Anstincer. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. There is no such provision in the law? 

Mr. Anstincer. No such provision. I think there is some legisla- 
tion that was introduced up in Congress to provide that the State 
could commit the addict to Fort Worth, but I don’t know how the 
Public Health Service feels about it. I think the Interdepartmental 
Committee felt that that should be done and I believe the Public 
Health Service was quite agreeable, but so far that legislation has— 
nothing has been done on it. 

Chairman Hennines. I am interested to ask this question: It may 
not be directly in point. I happen to be chairman of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Penitentiaries and Reformatories, among other com- 
mittees. Mr. Commissioner, what is your opinion of the Federal 
attempt made at our institution in Kentucky ? 

Mr. AnsuinGer. The two institutions in Lexington and Fort Worth 
are really the only institutions in the world, so to speak; except the 
Brunei Island in Singapore, and the old addict that has been dis- 
charged there, say back as far as 1950, does not come across our 
records. 

Now we have run checks with the institutions on some of their 
eases. Of course, you know the commitments there are secret. We 
can’t get the names. But we have allowed Public Health to go into 
our files and we have cut away from them and, with very few ex- 
ceptions, those who have gone through Lexington up until 1950 have 
disappeared into private life, gone back to society, and we certainly 
haven't any desire to follow the addicts who come out at any time, and 
there have been very remarkable cases of cures. 

I would say, and I am speaking quite frankly, you know the 1948 
Congress was going to close both institutions because we couldn't 
find the addicts. Of course, that was as a result of war. Then this 
new wave came and both institutions were bursting at the seams. 
Now it has settled down a bit; the number of persons under 21 are 
getting smaller in both institutions. 

Texas, however, with that very strict law that they have, the addict, 
if he doesn’t get cured, he is going to jail, so he shows up at Fort 
Worth. Actually, they are voluntary, and he doesn’t leave without 
permission of the authorities and that is why addicts in Texas have 
passed; but I would say this, that from my experience, Lexington, 
which is the only place in the world where real reasearch is done in 
this problem, especially with relation to the new synthetic drugs, it is 
a terrific problem that is coming up throughout the world, where so 
far we have managed to get control of it, but I would say that literally 
thousands and thousands—over tens of thousands—certainly, we 
know have not returned to the drug addiction, who have been through 
Lexington. 

Chairman Hennrines. I have visited the institution in the perform- 
ance of my duties. I have been a member of the committee for the 
last 6 years and chairman of it for some years and I am glad to hear 
you confirm that the Federal Government is doing the job that it 
is doing at Lexington. 

Now, Mr. Anslinger, you indicated to us on Friday that the Nar- 
cotics Control Act of 1956, and I quote, “was just too tough for the 
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peddler.” Now, has there been a significant increase in the number 
of Federal convictions for narcotic offenses since 1956 when the act 
went into effect ? 

Mr. Anstincer. There hasn’t been too much of an increase because 
of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that we have concentrated on the larger 
trafficker. Some of the most important hoodlums of the country have 
been put away under this act and they are just scared to death of it. 

We have a situation in California involving large scale traffickers 
and he wouldn’t allow our man to even speak about narcotics, because 
he said, “I am not going to take a chance.” This act of 1956 is the 
finest act, finest Narcotics Control Act in the world. There is nothing 
like it. And many of the other countries are following it, intro- 
ducing legislation similar to it, and, as Mr. White told you and as I 
told you, we have closed—literally closed—many branch offices in the 
country where we were able to do the whole job because this act is just 
too tough for traffickers to operate. The result of this legislation, in 
time—it is a gradual process—will be a gradual drying up process. 

There are many areas in this country where we just don’t have nar- 
cotics as a result of this act and the Federal judges at first were a 
little—well, they just didn’t like it, but now they all like it because, 
in fact, under this act today—take, for example, your Los Angeles 
Federal judge: he is giving the maximum instead of the minimum, 
and in many other sections of the country this is true. Just in Chi- 
cago the other day a judge gave the maximum, so this really is a 
terrific act and we just couldn’t ask for more. 

Of course, some of the States have gone just a little beyond that. 

For instance, Illinois, Ohio, Louisiana, they have gone beyond that 
5-year minimum, but that act, I will tell you, Senator, it is the finest 
weapon that was ever given to a federal enforcement officer. 

Chairman Henntines. I am glad that the report is out and I brought 
it before the Senate. I am glad you found it to be effective. 

May I ask you this while we are on this phase of the subject: Mr. 
George White, who is in the California district, and a few other 
States, said a dozen Bureau of Narcotics agents working cooperatively 
with the Mexican officials would eliminate the Mexican sources of 
narcotics supplies. What is your opinion as to this proposal of your 
district man ? 

Did I not speak loud enough? I can speak much louder. 

Mr. Ansurncer. I would just like to hear the last part of the 
question. 

Chairman Hennrnos. The committee has been told by Mr. George 
White, district supervisor, that a dozen Bureau of Narcotics agents 
working cooperatively with the Mexican officials could eliminate Mex- 
ican sources of narcotics supplies. What I am asking you for, sir, 
is your opinion as to that. 

Mr. Anstrncer. I will give you my honest opinion, that whether 
they be Narcotics men or Customs men, all working under cover, they 
just couldn’t do that because the areas are too vast and too inaccessible. 

I pointed out here the other day where our supervisor, Gendry, 
with Customs men, were back in the mountains there at Guadalajara 
and they made the deals in the city, but the Mexican authorities 
just—well, they just advised them not to go in there because they 
would never come out. 
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I would like to point this out now: Mexicans have been killed in 
enforcing this ban against opium cultivation. Their planes have 
crashed and men have come out of there with fevers and have died. 
They have been waylaid. I don’t know of any American—of course 
we have not been in there, in that particular area, but certainly on 
se side of the border we have not suffered the casualties that they 
lave. 

I would point this out: I have recently asked the Mexican Govern- 
ment and again asked the Ambassador this morning to assign a man, a 
high Mexican investigating official to the city of Los Angeles, where 
he can be in daily touch with all different enforcement agencies and 
when they have anything relating to Mexico, they can write to him 
and if he has anything coming out of Mexico, he can call them in. 

Now, this has worked out very well with Canada. We have a 
large smuggling traffic in heroin from Montreal to New York, which 
= all over the country, and this originates, generally, in the Middle 
tast. 

Chairman Henninos. European and the Middle East. 

Mr. Anstincer. That is right, comes through the port of Montreal, 
hundreds of kilos, and the Canadian Mounties have assigned a liaison 
officer in Washington who is in daily touch with the customs, narcot- 
ics, and we have done some excellent work together. In fact, all of 
the Canadian enforcement officials are coming down here the end of 
this week to again go over a lot of the plans. 

Now, if the Mexicans will assign a liaison officer, a man who knows 
investigation, in the city of Los Angeles, and I have also asked the 
Ambassador to lend his support 

Chairman Henninos. It is the purpose of this subcommittee to 
make representations, through the proper channels, to the Mexican 
Ambassador, and when we have laid a proper foundation for some- 
thing, bearing in mind that hearings upon this subject have been held 
in the State of California, and we have come to certain conclusions 
as to the extent and nature of the traffic in marihuana and other 
narcotics there, but I don’t have to tell anyone as experienced as you, 
Mr. Anslinger, that this is, indeed, a very complex question. 

Senator Kucuet. May I ask a question ? 

Chairman Henntnos. Senator Kuchel, I didn’t know you had 
arrived. You came in in your usual quiet, unobtrusive manner. We 
are very glad to have you here this morning. You may indeed ask 
a question, as many as you like. We will be glad to have you. 

Senator Kucuex. Thank you, sir. 

In your opinion, could the Treasury Department efficiently use any 
more personnel to be assigned in the general manner that Mr. White 
suggests ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Senator, I can tell you that I don’t need any more 
men. I have sufficient manpower to handle my part of the job. 

Senator Kucnue.. Now, under this arrangement in the Treasury 
Department, is part of the responsibility of your job in the Bureau 
of Customs? 

Mr. Anstincer. In relation to the borders and ports, they have 
exclusive jurisdiction in relation to smuggling. Now, we do not get 
into that area at all, except to supply them with information that 
we have as to smugglers and we do undercover work in a number of 
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foreign countries where we suppress the source there of opium culti- 
vation or clandestine factories. 


Senator Kucurr. Do we carry that work on in Mexico now, Mr. 
Anslinger ? 

Mr. Anstincer. We are doing that in Mexico at this time, yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuer. And, in your opinion, the amount of personnel 
which appears in the budget for your operation that is now before 
the Congress would be sufficient ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Insofar as the Bureau of Narcotics is concerned, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. Just one more question. Do you have any rec- 
ommendations to the committee, sir, to amend any of the laws under 
which the Treasury Department or, most particularly, your Bureau 
operates ? 

Mr. Ansutncer. We have all the legislation that we need and it 
is the finest legislation in the world in relation to narcotics. 

Senator Kucuent. Can you make any comment on the situation in 
California about which this committee has heard and about which 
I have heard and read with respect to the law enforcement and the 
elimination, or at least the lessening of the extent of the problem in 
the future ? 

Mr. Anstincer. There are two areas, Senator. One is penalties. 
California laws do not provide the penalties that other States do. 
In fact, they seem to be an island there surrounded by heavy pen- 
alties and there is a great influx. 

Senator Kucuen. In what type of crimes are the penalties insignifi- 
cant under State law? 

Mr. Anstrncer. In the sale, unlawful sale of narcotics. That is 
where the law is weak. In Illinois, for instance, or Ohio, the unlaw- 
ful sale is 10 to 20 years. Now, there is no such minimum in 
California. 

Senator Kucnen. And you do not 

Chairman Hennines. Excuse me a minute, may I ask a question? 

Senator Kucuei. Sure. You are the chairman. 

Chairman Hennines. No, no, all I want to know is the minimum 
under California law. 

Mr. Ansiincer. I don’t think there is a minimum. 

Chairman Hennines. No minimum law? 

Mr. Ansiincer. No, no minimum law. 

Chairman Hennines. On conviction it could be a day in jail or a 
dollar fine, or either? 

Mr. Anstincer. Probably on the second or third offense. 

Chairman Hennines. On the first offense, I mean. 

Mr. Ansiincer. On the first one—on the second or third offense 
there is a minimum, but there is a tendency on the part of the court to 
eliminate a first and second conviction and make a third offense a first 
one. That is being done. That is being done right in Los Angeles. 

Chairman Hennines. How do you explain that ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Say a man has been convicted twice of narcotics. 

Chairman Hennrines. I understand that, but how do you explain 
the court’s view there, or are you able to understand it? 

Mr. Anstincer. We are just not able to. I guess they have good 
laws. The defendant must be able to get those convictions expunged 
from the record and that is done. 
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Chairman Hennines. Get the convictions expunged from the 
record ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes, sir. They are disregarded, yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Are you telling me, sir, ‘that the State of 
California, in an orderly court proceeding, that the convictions are 
expunged from the record? Now, I understand about parole and 
probation, but that does not expunge a conviction, as you well know, 
sir. 

Mr. Ansuincer. The first and second offenders sometimes—that is, 
the second and third offenders, the convictions are wiped out, ex- 
punged, or completely disregarded and he is made a first offender. 

Chairman Hennines. Of course you are not referring to parole. 

Mr. ANsiincerR. No, no. 

Chairman Hennrinos. And you are not referring to juveniles. You 
are an old hand at this. You and I are talking about the same thing; 
we are not talking about juveniles, we are not speaking of probation 
or parole, we are speaking of a convicted defendant and you are tell- 
ing us now, sir, and I want to be very sure so as not to have any mis- 
underst: nding, Mr. Anslinger, that the courts in the State of Califor- 
nia have in more than one instance, and I gather that you indicate that 
it is a practice that is not uncommon, stricken from ‘the record prior 
convictions and make a third offense a first offense. Under what court 
procedure can they strike a prior conviction from the record? I am 
not familiar with that. I know of the ancient Latin legal phrase 

“nune pro tune,” which means an order entered now for then, of 
course, but I don’t know how—I am speaking of a court record, not a 
police record, but a court record of a plea of guilty or a conviction in 
court being stricken or expunged from the record. 

Mr. Anstincer. We have complained about that, Senator. You 
couldn’t do that in Federal court. 

Chairman Hennines. Perhaps Senator Kuchel, who is experienced 
in the State of California, can enlighten us as to that procedure. 

Senator Kucuen. I would like to be enlightened to this extent: 
Would it be possible for your Bureau to document that quite amazing 
thing? 

Mr. Ansitincer. Yes, sir; we can document it. I have personally 
complained about that situation. 

Senator Kucuex. Let me ask another question while I think of it, 
Mr. Anslinger. Do I understand that the sale of illegal narcotics 
is something which as a matter of policy you prefer to have a State 
authority proceed with under State law? 

Mr. Anstincer. We want the sale case because when we get the 
sale case in Federal court, it means a 5-year minimum sentence. 

Senator Kucue.. Well, then, what type of crimes are we talking 
about under State law where the penalties are insignficant ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Generally the possession of heroin. 

Senator Kucuer. Simple possession of illegal narcotics? 

Mr. ANnsLInGER. Sometimes sales. 

Senator Kucnen. What is the penalty in California for possession! 

Mr. Ansiincer. Well, they usually get 60 to 90 days in jail. They 
could go up to a year, but they have a peculiar law there, where 4 
man can be sent either to a year in county prison or to 5 years in the 
penitentiary and he usually winds up in jail. 
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Senator Kucnen. May I ask is that the only instance of a State 
which has such a law? 

Mr. Anstineer. I think so. 

Senator Kucue:. Then that is part of the answer to the problem ? 

Mr. Ansutincer. Let me give this to you. Possession—this is 
California—first offense, not more than 1 year in jail or not more 
than 10 years in State prison, which, of course, you wouldn’t receive. 
Second offense, not less than 2 years. Now that is where the first 
conviction is sometimes stricken. 

Sale, first offense, not more than 1 year in county jail or 5 years 
to life imprisonment. 

Senator Kucuen. Sale? 

Mr. Anstincer. Sale. It is a hideous traffic. An evil traflicker 
can get not more than a year in the county jail. 

Senator Kucnue.. Why do our law enforcement officers in Califor- 
nia try to continue operating under that miserable law when they 
could turn it over to the Federal Government for action? 

Mr. Ans.iincer. There are many cases, Senator, where they don’t 
want to do that because maybe it is a very small case, but generally 
in the larger type cases they will take it into the Federal court, but 
here minor sales, furnishing or giving narcotics to a minor, using a 
minor to sell, transport, et cetera, is punishable by imprisonment of 
not less than 5 years 

Well, under the Federal statute, sale to a minor is the death penalty, 
if the Jury so recommends, and most of these offenses—you see here 
in the State of Ohio a man will get 20 years and consequently the 
traffic in Ohio is just insubstantial. Now Ohio is more or less related 
to California. There 5 years ago we had one of the worse situations 
that I have ever seen. We sent a force of men out there and there 
was one Judge that gave every man 10 years and the traflic was wiped 
out and we took all of our men out of there, and we only have one 
man now. 

Take up in Seattle. Three Federal judges keep that place clean 
and yet our neighbor sitting there, Vancouver, they have three-fourths 
of all of the addicts in the country because they don’t give the sen- 
tences that they give in Seattle. 

Now you take a State like Florida, where they have an enormous 
number of transits and all. There is no traffic at all. The Federal 
and State judges in Florida are just of one mind and they just say 
we will have none of that traffic in our State. 

Now here 1 is another area, Senator, where I think you could help: 
ee question of compulsory hospitalization for the drug addicts in 

California. There is no such thing. If the addict in California 
chooses to come to Fort Worth as a voluntary, he can’t be held. The 
Federal can’t hold him involuntarily. But ‘here—I don’t think you 
were here when I said that the Public Health Service was going to 
make 50 beds available for the addict in Los Angeles and we only ; got 
3so far and they had to be compelled. We had to compel those fellows 
togo. If there were something in the nature of a unit in the county 
hospitals, maybe a ward, a w ard in the hospitals in Los Angeles— 
certainly they need a State hospital now—they can’t expect a Federal 
hospital out there because Fort Worth is taking a lot of the addicts, 


peddlers that we get in town for this, but this is a responsibility of 
the States. 
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Senator Kucuer. Do you have any comment to make on why my 
State has failed to face up to that problem? 

Mr. Anstincer. Senator, when these bills get in Congress—there 
was a good bill that was in the legislature—I think it was called the 
Dills bill—which provided very heavy sentences and it was tabled in 
the last session and there has been quite a lot of agitation by people 
of Los Angeles. 

Senator Kucuet. Who would oppose that kind of legislation ? 

Mr. Anstincer. I don’t think it 1s the peddler that opposes it, but 
there are a lot of sociologists who feel that we are being too harsh 
on the peddler. 

Well, certainly that hasn’t been our experience, that you are harsh 
on a man who peddles poison and participates in this hideous traffic, 
but certainly in those areas, I must say that California is way down at 
the bottom or the need for heavier penalties and hospitalization. 

Senator Kucuent. And do you believe that if the government of 
my State, the legislature of my State were to adopt legislation in- 
creasing the penalties to a level which the other States have and also 
face up to the problem of constructing hospitals, that it would make a 
material difference in the problem, in the extent of the problem. 

Mr. Anstincer. The addiction figure would cascade in 1 year. 

Senator Kucuen. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, we especially welcome Senator Kuchel 
here today and he is getting some facts of life about the problem in 
his own State which, of course, as we know, have their impact through- 
out the country. It is not the purpose of this committee to fix the 
blame upon any one individual or upon a State, of course. We are 
trying to find out what is happening as impartially and honestly as 
we can. 

Now I would like to offer for the record and ask that it be included 
and made a part thereof, a card labeled “Source Card No. 1. Annual 
Report of the Directors of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts from 1949 to 1958, inclusive,” showing the number of de- 
fendants convicted and sentenced and separating marihuana from 
other narcotics. About the same number were convicted. It says 
not what degree or specific offense related to these general classi- 
fications, but indicates that from 1952 to 1958 the number of convic- 
tions of other narcotics remains constant, more or less—1,046 down 
to 1,080 in 1958, and never reaching 1,200 at any point between 1958 
and 1959. Marihuana shows a peak conviction in 1950 of 1,090 and 
thereafter shows a constantly declining rate. 

(The card referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 23” and reads as 
follows :) 
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EXHIBIT No. 23 


Resource Card No. 1 


Defendants convicted Defendants convicted 
and sentenced and sentenced 


Marihuana Other Marihuana Other 
narcotics narcotics 


Source: Annual reports of the Director of the Administrative Office of the U.S, Courts (1949-58, inclusive). 


Chairman Henntinos. Now, Mr. Anslinger, on Friday Mr. Flues in 
his testimony indicated there was no shortage of manpower in any of 
the Bureaus under his direction and he again indicated that today, sir. 
However, I do note that Commissioner Anslinger said that Los 
Angeles and New York areas, to quote the Commissioner at page 58 
of his testimony, “are just too big to cover.” 

Furthermore, Sheriff Pitchess of Los Angeles County has told our 
committee that the Bureau of Narcotics men have to rely almost 
exclusively upon the manpower and financial resources of local author- 
ities in order to make their work pay off in terms of, and I quote, 
“purchases and arrests”, and has confirmed this in his testimony in the 
Los Angeles hearings, volume 1, page 87, line 25, page 88, lines 4 to 9 
and lines 23 to 25. 

This, of course, gentlemen, by implication leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that the Federal enforcement agencies depend heavily 
upon local authority for manpower and money. 

Mr. AnstIncerR. Not money, sir. We got all of the money that we 
have asked for in Congress and everything that we have requested as 
to manpower. I am not saying we didn’t ask them to go along with 
us on a case, because they are excellent men, but he didn’t mean it 
that way because we don’t need money and we don’t need their men. 
We don’t need their men, but we asked their men 

Chairman Hennines. We are running into problems, are we not, 
Commissioner Anslinger, as to what people mean, just as Mr. White, 
who says one thing and we are now told that perhaps he wasn’t advised. 

Now, then, the sheriff of Los Angeles County—I am sure he is 
known to you, to the able Senator of California, Mr. Kuchel—says: 

In fact, the Federal Narcotics Bureau here is doing what I think is an out- 
standing job, with— 

and I am reading from the transcript—this is an inquiry; we are not 
trying to prove anything— 


with the limited personnel and facilities they have— 
says Sheriff Pitchess of Los Angeles County— 


and they are depending almost exclusively upon the local authorities’ assis- 
tance, both personnelwise and otherwise, to accomplish the job. 
Chairman HENNINGs. It would seem to me we should try to clear that up. 
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Mr. PitcHEss. I want to make that clear. 
Chairman HENNINGS 


I undertook to defend the enforcement officers. 


It doesn’t mean that the individual officers themselves are negligent in the 
performance of their duties. It doesn’t mean there is not a will to undertake 
these things and perform effectively. It means that we are understaffed, pri- 
marily. Is that it? 

Mr. PITCHESS— 


Mr. Pitchess is the sheriff of the county we are talking about. 


That is right entirely. Well, it might have correlations with the budgeting 
agencies who have failed to provide them the adequate tools to do their job. 


My next statement, I think, covers it, in which I say it is incumbent 
upon the U.S. Gover nment to str engthen the resources and manpower 
of the Federal agencies concerned in the illicit narcotics trade, and we 
have already discussed those agencies specifically. 


Chairman HENNINGS. That is the purpose of this committee. We want te 
find out what is happening and what we can do in the Senate and in the House 
to help. 

Mr. PircHess. We told the committee that was here about 2 years ago under 
Senator Price Daniels the same thing. The Federal Government was not 
strengthening the committee for improvement or changes in the Federal criminal 
code. 


That was not this committee. 
They did some very fine work— 
Mr. Pitchess said. 


In addition to other support that was received, if you can provide some sup 
port to your law enforcement agency then you will have accomplished some- 
thing. 

It is surprising that the local office of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics is able 
to accomplish as much as it has with the handful of men it does have. We 
have, for example, our sheriff’s narcotics detail, a complement of some 51 officers. 
We found it necessary to accumulate 25,000 man-hours of overtime last year 
merely to fulfill their duties and I know full well of the bitter frustrations of 
attempting to put out a forest fire with a wet burlap bag, and that is what 
we are confronted with. Any criticism of the Federal budget authorities does 
not in any way mean to escape the local budgeting authority, who consistently 
refuse to recognize the personnel needs of the law enforcement to control this 
problem. 

I urge this subcommittee to make a diligent inquiry into the manpower and 
resources of the Federal agencies concerned with the illicit narcotics traffic 
and that this subcommittee take forceful measures to augment these resources. 
Otherwise our efforts at the local level will be of no avail. 

I want to close by expressing to you my deep appreciation for the opportunity 
of appearing before you. You have a grave responsibility and we will share 
with you in any way we can the responsibility of solving this problem. 


Now that is from the sheriff. I have read part of it. 

Mr. ANsLINGER. May I answer, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Henninos. You may, indeed. 

Mr. Anstincer. The first time that this sort of thing came to my 
attention was in the letter that your committee wrote to the Secretary 
and outlined some questions that were going to be asked. On that 
particular problem on your inquiry, I called Mr. White and I said, 


What is this that I hear for the first time, that the other people are furnish- 
ing the men and money. 


He said, 


I don’t know what he has in mind because we have sufficient manpower here 
and we have all of the money that we want and all of the equipment— 
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but I can see probably in the recesses of his mind now he might want 
to be building us up, which is all right because the sheriff’s office in 
Los Angeles County is the best narcotics law enforcement office in 
that agency. Of course, I am saying we are certainly not second, 
but they work with our men daily. They work on cases. 

Chairman Hennrnos. The testimony so reflects. 

Mr. Anstincer. Now the same thing isn’t true of the Los Angeles 
Police Department because there again we run into personalities, but 
our men work with the sheriff’s office every day. 

Chairman Henninos. I regret that we have again reached the 15 
minutes past the hour of the meeting of the Senate, at which time I 
again must present another bill of which I am one of the sponsors, 
which is pending business, and I assume you must go to the floor, 
Senator—Senator Kuchel must go to the floor immediately. 

Gentlemen, I hope you don’t think we are quibbling about this 
by unnecessary questioning. I have tried to get as many definitive 
answers as can be, but we are confronted with the problem of des- 
perate and conflicting statements made by witnesses. 

For example, you have said, Mr, Anslinger, that you need no 
more manpower. Sheriff Pitchess says that his people, the sheriff’s 
narcotics detail has 51 officers and they have had to put in 25,000 
man-hours of overtime last year merely to fulfill their duties, and 
he urges that this committee make diligent inquiry into the man- 
power and resources of the Federal agency concerned with illicit 
narcotics traffic and the subcommittee take forceful measures to aug- 
ment these sources, otherwise our efforts, says the sheriff of Los 
Angeles County, at the local level will be of no avail. 

Now that is rather grave. 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes. 

Chairman Hennrnes. And I am sure a very sincere and very 
reliable statement insofar as it reflects the conclusion and belief of 
the Sheriff of that county. He surely is a highly respected man and 
an industrious man, so that leaves the dilemma. 

Mr. Anstrincer. It is no dilemma to us, Senator, because I think 
253 narcotics enforcement officers in Los Angeles without proper 
tools in relation to State legislation, it is going to be a revolving 
door except in the Federal courts. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Well, it makes a problem for the sheriff of 
Los Angeles County and you say, Mr. Anslinger, that in large measure 
the burden of this failure of effective enforcement rests with the 
courts of the State of California ? 

Mr. AnstinGer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. That is your thoughtful conclusion, and I 
know you wouldn’t have any other. As you see it, there are no other 
problems presently in this thing insofar as relationship between 
Commissioner Kelly and your agency are concerned. 

Mr. Anstincer. That has been cleared up, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. May I at this time ask Commissioner Kelly 
one question before the committee is compelled to recess? Do you 
feel, too, Mr. Commissioner, that you have sufficient manpower and 
facilities? 

Mr. Ketry. Very distinctly, we do. 

Chairman Hennines. For the performance of your duties? 
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Mr. Ketty. Very distinctly we do, Mr. Senator. 

Chairman Henntines. I have not given you an opportunity, sir, 
tosay much. I don’t want you to feel neglected. 

Mr. Ketty. I have been silent in six languages. 

Chairman Hennines. You have been very patient, sir, and we 
appreciate it. We want to give you an opportunity to come back 
because some of your men—in an effort to be fair, we had brought 
the narcotics and the Bureau of Customs officers as witnesses. 

Mr. Ketty. My situation has been pretty well covered by these 
people. 

Now I was down on the border between Christmas and New 
Year’s. I usually go down there at that time, so I saw firsthand 
what is going on down there. When I got to Los Angeles, I found 
the nine men that Congress authorized last year, that we put through 
the Narcotics School, are all actively at work. 

When I went up to San Francisco, following that pattern, I 
took 15 positions from the fixed guard and dena them into young 
agents who will then be put a the school, all within the 
structure of the organization. 

We have on the border, we have quite a lot of forces. Of course 
we are in charge of the border and you can’t have two or three 
—— forces inspecting some poor citizen that comes through. He 

as trouble enough coming through with one police force, without 
having two or three. 

We have 54 agents on the border. These are Customs Agents, 
Treasury Agents, skilled agents. They are skilled people, many 
years of experience. Grady Avant is one whom you have met, prob- 
ably, in Los Angeles. He has California and Arizona, for instance. 

Now these people are in and out of Mexico at all times. They 
have their own informers; they have their own workings with the 
Mexicans; they have their own workings with our own underworld 
and they have their own workings with the Bureau of Narcotics 
and they are a family and our job is to stop this traffic. We don't 

ive a darn whether it is stopped by Bill Smith or Bob Jones; our 
job is to stop this traflic el we are not credit grabbers, we want 
the traffic stopped and we have complete charge of the border, but 
if you have charge of the border, you have to a what is aimin 
at the border. That is the reason I went abroad, because we oa 
information on these ships, we need information from Mexico, so 
it isn’t a border operation, it is a very comprehensive operation. 

Senator Henninos. I think most of us have understood that for 
many years. By that I mean much of your investigations abroad 
are not only in terms of narcotics but of the contrabands. 

Mr. Kexiy. They have sent for us too. We have 255 inspectors 
on the border and they, again, are skilled men. 

Now, again we have widening of border entrances. I was at 
Cordova Bridge. We had a very restricted entrance at Santa Fe 
Street in El inks Twenty-eight million people a year came in 
through a three lane bridge. We have added an entrance there, 
Cordova Bridge, where we can look at people. When we can have 
a number of lanes to look at people, we do a better job of seizures 
and apprehension than if they all come tumbling at us. 

At El Centro, that is a very hard spot. We had 18 lanes last 
year; we have 12 lanes now and next spring we will have 18 lanes. 
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At Calexico, when I was at Calexico, one of our young inspectors 
seized 25 pounds of marihuana from an innocent looking car. I 
felt it was a timely seizure and also showed he was very much on 
the job. 

Chairman Hennineos. What we are leading up to, it would seem 
to me, among other things, Mr. Kelly—I happen to have gone over 
with some of our staff investigators on a Saturday night to Tijuana 
and came back around 10:00 o’clock and saw firsthand a great deal 
of difficulty there, the thing of stopping and searching every car, 
but we have had presented in Los Angeles—there may have been 
some presented in the hearings in San Diego—bricks of compressed 
marihuana, commercial marihuana 

Mr. Ketxry. I was there on a Saturday night, also. 

Chairman Hennines (continuing). Wrapped in Mexican news- 
papers and so on, and you know it is coming across in enormous 
quantities. 

Mr. Ketiy. And enormous quantities of it are seized, too. 

Chairman Henninos. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Ketiy. I was there, like you, Senator, at the racetrack. I 
lost money at the racetrack. 

Chairman Henninos. We had been to the racetrack, went over and 
had dinner and walked the streets and came back. 

Mr. Kerry. I arranged with the racetrack people to give me a 
special escort to get to the border ahead of the crowd and I walked 
back and forth for half an hour across that border, saw the cars com- 
ing one right after the other and I was highly pleased with the fact 
that every car was looked at. No one was thumbed through like that. 
Every car was looked at and I was also pleased at the number of cars 
that were sent with what we call our secondary screening, where they 
have a more thorough, a more careful look. 

Chairman Henninos. I saw a number pulled over to the side. 

Mr. Ketiy. So even at racetrack time, where you have, say, 26,000 
cars in a day, there is no negligence in looking at them. 

Chairman Hennines. It is an enormous undert taking. I am sure 
you are aware of that fact. 

Now, gentlemen, after we have analyzed the directive and made a 
further study of the testimony, I think we shall have to impose upon 
one or two, if not all of you gentlemen, to come back at some other 
time. Unfortunately I have hearings every other morning of this 
week and I am told every other morning through February. How- 
ever, we appreciate very much your coming here “this morning. 

Mr. Fivrs. Senator, may we all wish you the very best of good luck 
in your endeavors. 

Chairman Hennrnes. May I express to you, Mr. Flues, my respect 
for you and my respect for both of the services involved. I have had 
reason to have that respect over many years of experience and what 
we are trying to do is something constructive, something useful and 
I hope that it is understood by you gentlemen that that is the spirit 
in which this inquiry is being conduc ted. 

Mr. Fives. Surely. 

Chairman Hennines. We found on the west coast a great many 
things would seem to be irreconcilable with circumstances that I 
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thought would be and we found, indeed, a desperately serious problem 
existing in the California cities which we in no sense minimize nor 
in any wise treated lightly by any of the officials who were on the firing 
line in these activities. So among our many duties here, I thought 
another thing which we have undertaken, at the expense of some time 
and effort, was to try to look into this with a view of presenting a 
satisfactory report to the U.S. Senate of this very difficult problem, 

and not only asking you seein to be of assistance to this commit- 
tee, but in turn try to see 1 if we can be of some assistance to you by way 
of legislation or appropriation or such other matters as may seem 
to be “required. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee recessed sine die.) 
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